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ronnecticut 
abor Votes 
State Unity 


By.\Eugene A, Kelley 
Hartford,. Conn.— The labor 
movernent was united in one-of the 
pastern seaboard’s most highly in- 
fustrialized states “with formation 
Dt the Connecticut State Labor 
ouncil, AFL-CIO. 

The. merged organization has 

pearly 200,000 members brought 

gether by action of the Connec- 

icut State Federation of Labor and 

mathe Connecticut Industrial Union 
ouncil. 


Merger was completed in just 
pver two hours but was preceded 
by three hectic days of debate in 
the federation convention, where 
prospects for unification alternate- 
ly dimmed and brightened. 
Sviridoff President © 
Mitchell Sviridoff, president of 
the 1UC, was named without op- 
position to head the new organiza- 
tion. Joseph M. Rourke, secretary- 
treasurer of the CFL, was likewise 
flected to the same post in the 
DLC, 
Timothy J. Collins, president of 
e CFL for many years, was 
memeiected exécutive vice president and 

mohn J. Driscoll, IUC secretary- 
ireasurer became executive secre- 
lary. Both choices were unanimous. 


eany Says Probe 
Will Benefit Labor 


Insisting that “we've got to have a clean labor movement,” AFL- 
JO Pres. George Meany declared that he saw “absolutely nothing 
merong” in the McClellan Committee’s use of its power against 


“Not only because it’s proper,” Meany continued, “but because 


(Continued on Page 3) 


New York—AFL-CIO Pres. 


fan television appearance. 

In an address over the American 
Broadcasting Co. network, Meany 
dissected the rhetorical devices 
Khrushchev used “to advance the 
Mirrent Soviet ‘peace offensive’” 
and showed how they were “ami- 
ably and adroitly” put to work to 
Promote the interests of Soviet im- 
Petialism and the aims of the world- 
Wide Cofhmunist movement.” 
When the Soviet Communist 
Party chieftain “painted a glowing 


& 


‘of the paramount obligation to 
serve the workers—you can’t serve 
them with dirty unions. 

“I don’t care how successful the 
union is in building up conditions 
—if its internal structure is rotten, 
sooner or later workers are going 
to suffer by the loss of those con- 
ditions. , . .” (See Page 10 for 
text excerpts of the Meany speech.) 

Promises Clean House 

Meany told the industrial rela- 
tions conference of the AFL-CTO 
Industrial Union Dept. that he 
does not “think labor is in trouble” 
because of current congressional 
probes. “I think that what is go- 
ing on is good for labor—just the 
same as it would be good for any 


viduals; if there is something 
wrong, something rotten in the 
makeup of any society, it is best 
for that society . . . to get rid of 
that something that’s rotten in its 
structure .. . I have no regrets.” 

He promised that the AFL- 
CIO is going te clean its own 
house “any place we find some- 
thing wrong, just so far as it’s 
humanly possible to do so.” 

The fact that a great majority 
of unions are run properly and 
decently doesn’t make news, Meahy 
went on, “and, of course, I can’t 
criticize the press too much for 
that.” 


Urges Immediate Ouster 
Meany served notice that the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee “is waiting a little bit” to 
see whether the Teamsters Union 
“is going to clean their dirty linen.” 
“However, our eyes are open 

(Continued on Page 14) 


iKhrushchev TV Talk 
Called Boasts, Lies 


George Meany took to the air 


Waves and in blunt, hard-hitting words tore apart the fabric of 
“persuasion, boasts and outright lies” that Soviet Boss Nikita 
Khrushchev voiced in his Ameri-> 


picture of the Soviet economy, 
especially agriculture,” he left 
something out, Meany said. 

“He did not say a word about 
the low standards of life, the 
intense exploitation of labor, the 
denial of all democratic rights, 
and forced labor which plague 
the Soviet peoples,” the AFL- 
CIO president declared. 


“He was completely silent about 
the discontent among the peoples 


(Continued on Page 14) 


individual or any group of indi-| iim 


STRONG SUPPORT for total disclosure and reporting on all 
welfare and pension plans was voiced by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany before a Senate Labor subcommittee. He endorsed proposed 
legislation to protect the plans against 


fluences and “improper gains.” 


Hits NAM 
Plea For 


Exemption 


By Willard Shelton 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
called for total disclosure of all 
facts on employe welfare and 
pension plans to the federal gov- 
ernment as a “safeguard” against 
“illicit (private) gain or improper 
practices.” 

Testifying before a Senate La- 
bor subcommittee headed by Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 

Ma| Meany lashed hard at the Na- - 
-;| tional Association of Manufac-— 
,| turers plea that plans adminis- 
tered solely by management 
should be exempted. 

| The “contribution” of manage- 
ment and the insurance industry- 
to developing an adequate dis- 
closure law, he said, “boils down 
to the contention that management 
can do no wrong, that the interests 

' of workers can be left to the dis-— 
cretion of employers.” 

The billions of dollars piled up 
in welfare and pension plans, he 
declared, simply place management 
in control of money “belonging 


corrupt or unethical in- 
not to the company. or to stock- 


Factory Jobs Hit 
oth Slump 


Factory employment, dropping more sharply than usual, declined 
for the fifth consecutive month between April and May, the Labor 


and Commerce Depts. said in thei 


While employment generally was increasing by 917,000 to 65.1 
million, the number of factory jobs went down by 120,000 to 16.7 


holders but to the employes”—yet 
management claims an exemption 
privilege from filing financial re- 
ports with either the government 
or workers. 

Meany pointed that 92 percent 
of workers covered by welfare 
plans and 86 percent of those cov- 
ered by pension plans have no 
voice in administering of the pro- 
grams even when they are union- 
negotiated. 


in Row 


r joint report. 
unless 


million, a drop of 500,000 since> 
December. ‘ 

The number of actual produc- 
tion workers, at 12.8 million, was 
nearly the same as the 1947 aver- 
age despite the sensational increase 
in output, the report showed. 

Sagging factory’ employment 
was “about twice the usual decline 
for this period,” the departments 
said. It reflected job cutbacks in 
heavy industrial products, automo- 
biles and their supplying indus- 
tries, and consumer durables other 
than radios and televisions, which 
showed improvement after several 
declining months, 

The upswing in. employment 
was attributed to more jobs on 
construction projects and farms, 
and in wholesale and retail trade, 
service industries and government. 

Most of those who found jobs 
during the month were housewives, 
students and others who were not 
in the labor market in April. As 
a result, unemployment showed an 
increase of 25,000 to 2.7 million, 
although a decline is normal in 


_| to 39.8 in April. 


Along with the decline in em- 
ployment, factory average hours 
dropped again. The May weekly 
average was 39.7, the lowest since 
September 1954 and comparable 


Management-run plans, 
subject to filing and reporting re- 
quirements, are subject to “more, 
rather than less, abuse” than those 
run by unions or by joint admin- 
istration, he said. 

He cited four specific manage- 
ment-operated plans as illustrating 

(Continued on Page 4) 


No-Raid Pact Record 
Hailed by Schnitzler 


AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William -F. Schnitzler has reported that 
122 cases had been processed under the AFL-CIO No-Raiding 
| Agreement, as of May 15, 1957 


. The plan went into effect July. 


9, 1954. 
Schnitzler said, “the experience 
of this nearly three-year period has 
been highly satisfactory. When this 
agreement was negotiated, the com- 
mittee felt it provided a sound, 
practical, common-sense approach 
to labor peace. Time and test prove 
this ‘belief was well-founded, 
.“The No-Raiding Agreement pro- 
vides us with a constructive, mature 
and effective way of solving dis- 
putes which arise in this field.” 


May. 


Schnitzler said that 53 cases had | ° 


been processed since the day of 
merger, Dec. 5, 1955. 

Of the 122 cases handled, 29 
were sent to the impartial umpire, 
David L. Cole, for final and binding 
determination, Eighty-eight cases 
were resolved through negotiation 
and were not sent to Cole. 

Of the 29 cases sent to the im- 
partial umpire, six were withdrawn 
for further conferences between 
the unions involved; 20 decisions 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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: 2 Down -30 fo Go: 


“fie Foils Moves 
To Kill Rights Bill 


The first two attempts to wreck or kill the Administration-backed 


civil rights bill were badly beaten in the House, which was in the} ® 


process of considering about 30 remaining amendments as this issue 


went to press. 


“Both attacks were led by Republicans. After four days of de-|' 
bate, Rep. Clare E. Hoffman (R/® 


Mich.) moved to strike the bill's 
.enacting clause, which would have 
had the effect of killing the meas- 
ure. His motion was shouted down 
by voice vote. 
: | Motion Beat bom 

The next assault eame when Rep. 
H. R. Gross (R-Ia.) offered an 
amendment to strike out the bill's 
provision establishing a new com- 
mission on civil rights.. The com- 
mission would have subpoena pow- 
ers and be charged with investi- 
gating complaints of denial of vot- 
ing rights. 

Gross’ motion was beaten 
down on a standing vote of 127 
to 88. Debate on the amend- 
ment was cut off after running 
more than two hotrs on a mo- 
tion from Rep. Emmanuel Cel- 
ler (D-N. Y.), majority leader 
for the bill. Celler’s motion was 
carried 121 to 89. 


The first southern move came as 


Ask Fast Action 
On Pay Legislation 


Declaring that “federal-postal pay 
legislation can only be defeated by 
delay,” the AFL-CIO Government 
Employes’ Council called on all 
members of the HouSe fo Sign a 
petition to discharge the House 
Civil Service Commission from 
further consideration of the bill. 

“The petition now lacks fewer 
than 50 names to complete the 
necessary majority to bring the 
legislation to the House floor,” the 
council said. 

The renewed drive to pry the 
measure loose in the House came 
as the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee approved legis- 
lation to give $500 annual raises 
to most postal workers and between 
$310 and $500 to other federal 
workers under civil service. 

Sen, Richard Neuberger (D-Ore.), 
who heads the sub-committee, 
said that “until the government is 
either willing or able to take steps 
necessary to control the upward 
spiral of living costs, it has an ob- 
ligation to see that the pay of its 


employes keeps pace with infla-| sen 
tion.” 


Rep. George W. Andrews (D-Ala.) 
moved to substitute a “human re- 
settlement commission” for the 
proposed civil rights commission: 
The Andrews commission would 
administer a program of helping 
Négroes move from states prac- 
ticing segregation to other states. 

Rep. Aime J. Forand (D-R. I), 
presiding officer of the House for 
the civil rights debate, ruled that 
Andrews’* amendment was out of 
order and dismissed it without 
letting it come to a vote. 


Would Work Hardship 

Then the House tentatively ap- 
proved by a vote of 116 to 89 a 
minor amendment that would re- 
strict the subpoena powers of the 
commission to within state boun- 
daries. As written, the commission 
could hold hearings around the 
country. and subpoena witnesses 
from any point within the judicial 
circuit in which it was sitting. 

Some circuits comprise as many 
as five states and Rep. J. Carlton 
Loser (D-Tenn.) contended that 
it would work a hardship if wit- 
nesses were compelled to travel 
as far as from El Paso to Miami 
Beach, even though the govern- 
ment would pay travel bills. 

At this point, the House let the 
civil rights fight lay over for a day 
to permit members to attend a na- 
val review at or Woods, 
Va. 

The main fights still to be 
faced are southerp-backed 
amendments to require jury 
trials im civil contempt cases and 
to add a national “right-to-work” 
shop. Adoption of either would 
probably result in the defeat of 
the legislation, i 

Rep. Robert L. F. Sikes (D-Fla.) 
complained that the House is 
“wasting. two. weeks. discussing 
something we have no expectation 
we shall see written into law.” He 
said that “the bill is going to die 
in the Senate. All of us anticipate 
that.” 

' The Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Sen. 
James O. Eastland (D-Miss.): is 
still “considering” amendments to 
the bill favorably reported out by 
its civil rights subcommittee many 
weeks ago. Sen. Everett M. Dirk- 
(R-Ill.) has charged that a 
“committee filibuster” is under way. 


FIRST UNION LABEL of the Machinists is being placed on an 
Underwood typewriter by Gaetine Roy, a mémber of Lodge 350 
in Hartford, Conn., under a union label agreement recently signed 


by the company and IAM Dist. 


writer has carried the IAM label since 1955. 


26. The rival Remington type- 


Ike Okays Gas ‘Gouge,’ 


Repudiates 


Pres. Eisenhower has urged passage of the bill to exempt natural 
gas producers from price regulation even if it means scrapping 
amendments offered to protect consumers. 


Own Stand 


The Administration had 


previously urged two amendments, 
which, it contended, would afford 
adequate consumer protections by 
(1) permitting, but not compelling, 
the Federal Power Commission to 
consider costs in determining 
prices, and (2) allowing it to review 
price hikes under certain limited 
conditions. 

The AFL-CIO, warning that even 
with these amendments the bill 
would cost gas consumers “as much 
as $950 million” yearly in higher 
rates, had called the proposals 
“totally inadequate.” Only the con- 
tinuance of the FPC’s power to fix 
reasonable rates to be charged by 
the sellers of natural gas can pre- 
vent price-gouging, the AFL-CIO 
said. , 

Eisenhower Dumps Consumer 

In a letter to Rep. Oren Harris 
(D-Ark.), Chairman of the House 
Commerce Committee, Eisenhower 
said he was dropping his insistence 
on the amendments. With or with- 
out the Administration’s proposals, 
the President wrote, “I wish to re- 
emphasize the importance of enact- 
ing natural gas legislation at this 
session of Congress.” 

The President’s waiver of the 


Box Score on Congress 


HELLS CANYON 


Senate debate on federal development of Hells 
Canyon Dam (S. 555) is expected to begin within 
two weeks. Passage of the bill would reverse a 
Federal Power Commission decision to let Idaho 
Power Co. build two or three small dams. The 
small dams would be subsidized by the federal 
government, and would provide less power at 
higher cost, less flood control, and no recreation 
or irrigation benefits. 


month or the beginning of July. Thé bill, now 
before the House Rules Committee, provides for 
federal grants to states of $1.5 billion over the 


A Senate Labor subcommittee is continuing 
hearings on bills to require disclosure of financial 
details involving the operation of health, welfare 


and pension benefit plans. AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has testified in favor of S. 1122, introduced 
by Senators Douglas, Murray and Ives. 

The House Labor Committee has begun an in- 
vestigation of such plans. The Senate hearings 
are based on an investigation conducted by Sen- 
ators Douglas and Ives seVeral years ago. 

‘ NATURAL GAS 

Hearings continue before the House Interstate 
Commerce Committee on bills to remove natural 
gas producers from effective federal rate regula- 
tion. AFL-CIO opposes these bills, asserts that 
the consumers interest would be unprotected if 
they were passed. 

TVA . 

In an appearance before a Senate Public Works 
subcommittee, the AFL-CIO supported S. 1869, 
a bill introduced by Sen. Kerr, which would permit 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to issue revenue 
bonds to finance needed future development. The 
Republican Administration has been unwilling to 
request appropriations to avert an impending 
power shortage in the TVA area. 


need for consumer protection was 
in direct conflict with the position 
he took when he vetoed a similar 
bill last year. At that time, he 
said he did so because of the “ar- 
rogant” lobbying by the oil industry 
which preceded passage by Con- 
gress, and because he thought the 
legislation should carry minimum 
protections for consumers. 


Vetoed Last Year 

The veto was prompted by the 
disclosure that an oil company rep- 
resentative had offered Sen. Fran- 
cis Case (R-S. D.) a “campaign 
contribution” in return for his fa- 
vorable vote. Case turned the of- 
fer down and brought it to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Less than 100 .oil companies 
who produce 85 percent of the 
natural gas will have the value 
of their reserves enhanced by as 
much as $30 billion if the bill 
passes, AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. 
eT J. Biemiller told Con- 


Idaho Power | 
Stock Killing 
Is Charged 


“Preferred individuals” made 4 
“killing” on the stock market by 
having advance information that 
fast tax write-offs would be granted 
the Idaho Power Co.’s dams on 
the Snake River, Sen. Estes Ke. 
fauver (D-Tenn.) has charged. 

Kefauver, who heads a Senate 
Monopoly subcommittee looking 
into the circumstances surround- 
ing the granting of the tax cer. 
tificates, had a telephone company 
official produce records showing 
that an official of Ebasco Services, 
which represented the company in 
its application, placed a long dis. 
tance call to Idaho Power’s vice 
president, John T. Kimball, on 
Apr. 16. 

There _was unusually hheav 
trading in Idaho Power stock the 
following day and Kefauver said 
“it seems obvious Ebasco was let. 
ting Idaho Power know that the 
certificates were definitely going 
to be issued.” 

Two Ebasco engineering con- 
sultants, Walter B. Cosdon and 
C. R. McDonald, who placed the 
call, said, “we acted only in what 
we thought were the best interests ' 
of our client.” They denied they 
had made an excessive profit for 
their efforts. 

The tax write-offs, which brought 
Idaho Power benefits estimated by 
the chief, accountant of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to total 
$339 million, were not publicly an- 
nounced by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization until Apr. 25. 

Meanwhile, Presidential Assist- 
ant Howard Pyle turned down Ke- 
fauver’s request that he tell the 
committee why ODM Dir. Gordon 
Gray consulted him and other 
White House officials before ap- 
proving the tax concessions. 


Chudoff Elected 
In Philadelphia 


Philadelphia—Labor-backed, _li- 
beral Rep. Earl Chudoff defeated 
anti-labor Judge Joseph L. Kun for 
renomination to the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in the Democratic pri- 
mary elections. 

Kun was the only one of 14 sit- 
ting judges found to be unfit for 
renomination by the Philadelphia 
Bar Association, a distinction he 
had earned previously in 1937. 

He won the Republican nomina- 
tion with only a handful of votes 
cast, while Chudoff, whose en- 
dorsement was the result of AFL- 
CIO activity, took the Democratic 


nomination by a wide margin. 


Pickais Urged to Let 
TVA ib Financing 


Because the Tennessee Valley Administration can no loriger rely 
on the federal government to propose and provide the funds nec- 
essary for its future development, it must be authorized to enter 


the private money market, the} 
AFL-CIO has told Congress. 

In a statement before the Sen- 
ate Flood Control subcommittee, 
Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation 
charged that “it is beyond dispute 
that this Administration has not 
assumed the burden of adequate 
planning for the future of TVA. 
It has shown a noticeable lack of 


'| initiative in requesting the Congress 


to supply the funds necessary for 
TVA expansion.” 

Because such expansion is “es- 
sential to the economic well-being 
of the Valley itself and, in part, to 
the nation as a whole,” he con- 
tinued, the AFL-CIO supports as 
“the best solution” the bill by Sen. 
Robert S. Kerr (D-Okla.) to put 
TVA on a self-financing basis. 


Biemiller said that any restric- 
tions on the TVA’s power to issue 
bonds beyond those contained in 
the Kerr bill were unwise. He 


that TVA be required to get prior 
approval for a bond issue from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


cient acumen in handling financial 
matters to permit them to make 
their own financial judgments about 
the sale of bonds or other obliga- 
tions,” he said. 

“We feel that this problem is 
best met through the provision in 
the Kerr bill which provides that 
Congress may disapprove a bond 
issue within a 60-day period. This 
would retain for TVA the admin- 
istrative freedom it needs, apd for 
Congress the veto power pertinent 
to democratic government.” 


opposed particularly a suggestion. 


“TVA has demonstrated suffi- 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €., SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1957 


Advice for Ike: | 


Committee to Study 
Inflation Proposed 


A joint labor-management committee, which would get the 
facts On wages and prices directly to Pres. Eisenhower, has been 


proposed by Pres. David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers. 


The steel union president hopes to transmit the suggestion di- 


rectly to the President at an early date. Fhe proposed committee, 


he said, might not necessarily agree’ 


on wage-price relationships—‘“but, 
at least,. there would be two di- 
vergent viewpoints that the Presi- 
dent could hear and explore,” Mc- 
Donald said. 


Pick Those Concerned 


In making the proposal, Mc- 
Donald said he favored the selec- 
tion of people directly from cor- 
porations and labor unions rather 
than from trade associations or the 
national labor federation. 

The heads of big corporations 
and the heads of large unions in 
the -major industries are directly 
concerned with the wage-price re- 
lationships, McDonald declared. 

Furthermore, he said, in the col- 
lective bargaining process, they are 
reaching decisions and agreements 
that directly affect wages; and the 
big business leaders have a major 
policy-making relationship to the 
country’s price structure. 

Without going into detail, Mc- 
Donald suggested that the heads 
of big companies and the heads 

~ of unions in the steel, auto, coal, 
railway transport and lumber and 


Hartley Act, especially as they 
affected electrical manufactur- 
ing. The head of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers noted 
that Pres. Eisenhower failed to 
keep a campaign pledge to re- 
move a T-H provision allowing 
scabs to vote in NLRB elections. 

“Under the Wagner Act,” Carey 
said, “economic strikers could vote 
in such an election. I doubt that 
there is a union represented in the 
IUD that does not bear some scar 
from this provision.” 

The white collar worker has too 
often sold his birthright for a mess 
of flattery and paternalistic goo, 
declared Pres. Joseph A. Beirne 
of the Communication Workers. 
“There is no doubt that he has 
lost in economic position. Yet 
this is the area in which paternal- 
ism is strongest.” 


Company Paternalism 
Beirne flayed “company pater- 
nalism—1957 style” and said “it 
seems to know no limits. If it has 
been refined in theory, in practice 
it sometimes becomes outrageous 
and absurd because it gets carried 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE from labor and management to counsel with the President on wages 
and prices was proposed by Steelworkers Pres. David J. McDonald at industrial relations conference 
of AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. Labor has been the scapegoat for the inflationary spiral since 
1945, McDonald charged, in address before several hundred delegates. 


Labor Forces 
Seal Merger 
In Connecticut 


(Continued from Page 1) 
The merged group will have 30 
vice presidents, 15 from the CFL 
and 15 from the IUC. 


Shorter Work- Week 


Answer to Automation 


Business and professional leadership agrees with organized labor 
that the shorter work-weck is part of the answer to automation and 


its problems. 


The concurrence was voiced by Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther of the Auto Workers; Pres!® 
Thomas J. Watson of the Intl. Busi- 


ing their resentment at the elimina- 
tion of several types of jobs because 


ness Machine Corp., which makes] of increased mechanization of the 


The new officers were installed automated equipment; John Die-|Freihofer Baking Co. plant in 
woodworking industries, might 


form a basis for the committee. 


McDonald, who lashed out at 
accusations that steel wages are 
responsible for price increases in 
steel, reminded a meeting of the 
union’s Wage Policy Committee 
here that while there have been 
“nine rounds of wage increases 
since the end of World War II, 
there have been 22 rounds of price 
increases.” 


Excuse For Increases 

He has maintained that wage in- 
creases are used as an excuse for 
price increases—rather than be- 
ing the cause. 

The Steelworkers, under their 
three-year contracts with major 
operators, will receive 12.5-cent 
hourly wage increases on July 1, 
plus an estimated 4-cent cost-of- 
living improvement. 

The Wage Policy Committee, 
consisting of some 300 repre- 
sentatives of Steel locals, met in 
Washington to develop wage 
policy in this year’s negotiations 
with steel fabricating firms. 


There are about 1,200 contracts |} 


between the USW and the firms 
expiring this year with an estimated 
200,000 members affected by the 
outcome of the collective bargain- 
ing. 

The policy committee urged that 
wage and fringe benefits in effect 
in the basic steel industry"be nego- 
tiated this year for workers in the 
fabricating plants. 

Earlier, the conference heard 
IUD Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey 
review 10 years of changes in 
labor relations under the Taft- 


Kansas Merger 
Plans Approved 


Topeka, Kans.—A consti- 
tution and by-laws for a pro- 
posed merger of the state 
federation of labor and the 
industrial union council in 
Kansas have been approved 
by a special merger commit- 
tee. 

Both groups will-hold sepa- 
rate conventions in Topeka 
on Aug. 1, and will meet 
jointly Aug. 2 to vote on the 
Proposed merger. 


away with its own authoritarian 
dreams.” 

However resurgent company 
paternalism is at the moment, - 
Beirne expressed certainty it 
would not prevail. “The proof 
is in its failure in industry like 
my own, The proof is that our 
union has been able to stand 
against it and drive it back.” 

Intl. Sec. Joseph D. Keenan of 
the Intl. Brotherhood. of Electrical 
Workers scoffed at those who make 
“a moral issue” of state “right-to- 
work” laws under the guise of aid- 
ing workers. 

“I might point out,” he said, 
“that a man has a moral duty to 
support that from which he bene- 
fits. And if the issue is one of 
morals, it should be left to the 
moral conscience of the parties to 
collective bargaining. It is certain- 
ly not in the American tradition 
for the government to decide the 
moral codes to be followed by 
individuals. 


- Block to Cheap Labor 

“Businessmen who resent unions 
in general certainly do not resent 
them on moral or _ ideological 
grounds except those who still ad- 
here to the doctrine of the divine 
right of property over person. They 
resent unions simply because un- 
ions stand in the way of an abun- 
dant supply of cheap labor. 

“Labor unions in this country 
resist the cheapening of labor; but 
they have never tried to interfere 
with the proper functioning of 
management.” 

Congressional committee find- 
ings are “both a burden and an 
opportunity” said Vice Pres. 
Louis Stulberg of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers. “Labor is in 
a better position than in previous 
years to-do a spring cleaning job 
in the- union house. Through 
its power of subpoena, the Sen- 
ate committee has developed 
leads and information that could 
not be developed through pure 
trade union channels. The power 
of public opinion, both inside 
and outside the labor movement, 
has been aroused and directed 
against certain evils.” 

IUD Gen. Counsel Arthur J. 
Goldberg and Morris P. Glushien, 
general counsel of the ILG, dis- 
cussed the NLRB and the courts. 


by Daniel Healey, assistant director 
of Region 1, who officiated in the 
absence of Hugh Thompson, who 
had been called away by a death 
in his family. 


24th State to Merge 

R. J, Thomas, special assistant 
to AFL-CIO. Pres. George Meany, 
presented the charter and urged 
the nearly 1,000 delegates to work 
towards making merger successful. 

Healey told the convention that 
Connecticut was the third New 
England state to merge its labor 
movement and the 24th in the na- 
tion. “No state can afford ~ 
luxury of two groups,” he said, ‘ 
the light of labor’s present elite 
relations and impending legislation. 
Just keep in mind there are no 
party labels from here on in.” 

Collins, an officer of Teamsters 
Local 667, had announced he would 
be a candidate for president of 
the merged group, but withdrew 


| in the final CFL session. 


Disputed Amendment 

At the same time, the sponsors of 
an. amendment to the proposed 
constitution withdrew it and ended 
further delay. The amendment 
would have barred paid union rep- 
resentatives from holding top offi- 
ces in the merged group. This 
would have barred Sviridoff and 
Driscoll from office since both are 
on the staff of the UAW. 


BSEIU Employes 
Helped Gain Rights 


Harrisburg—The name of 
the Building Service Em- 
ployes was_ inadvertently 
omitted from a news release 
from the office of Gov. 
George M, Leader announc- 
ing his signing of an execu- 
tive order giving state_em- 
ployes the right to organize 
and to present grievances 
through their unions. 

A story in last week’s issue 
of the AFL-CIO News, based 
on the release, said the order 
followed meetings between 
the administration and the 
State, County & Municipal 
Employes. Like the original 
release, it made no mention 
of the BSEIU. 


bold of Diebold Associates, con- 
sulting engineer who is sometimes 
called the “father of automation”; 


Philadelphia. 


and Prof. George Brown of Massa- Mississippi is 


chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Process Accelerated 


Labor Is 23d 


< 
oe eee oe on |State to Merge 


“See It Now” show, presented on 
the Columbia Broadcasting Co. tele- 


vision network. 


Biloxi, Miss.—The Mississippi 
State Federation of Labor and the 


“I think the four-day week will} Industrial Union Council have ap- 
be with us much quicker than we| proved merger and formed the new 


realize,” said Reuther, “because I} Mississippi AFL-CIO Labor Coun- 
believe the impact of automation | cil. 


and atomic energy and these other 
new technologies is going to come 


much faster. 


“You cannot measure the future 


The action was taken here at 
separate conventions of the state 
federation and the IUC, making 
Mississippi the 23rd state to merge 


by the standards of the past, be-| since the AFL and CIO united. 


cause this whdle process is going 


to be accelerated. 


“I believe we will get the four- 
day week long before we can use it 
intelligently unless we begin to 
work hard now on how people can 
use their new leisure creatively and 
constructively. That’s the problem, 
I think, that needs a great deal of 
attention, the lag in the social 
sciences as compared to the physi- 


cal sciences.” 
Can Be Solved 


Formal presentation of the char- 
ter by the AFL-CIO will be made 
after the new labor group’s con- 
stitution and by-laws have been ap- 
proved by the AFL-CIO. Both 
documents are presently under re- 
view at federation headquarters. 

The merger convention elected 
Ray Bryant of the Firefighters pres- 
ident and Ray Smithhart of the 
Rubber Workers secretary-treasurer. 
Three vice presidents were elected: 
Claude-I. Brutton, of a federal 


Reuther was confident that “if| labor union, J. G. Beckham of the 
we work at the problem, we can} Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 


solve the problem.” 


Workers and J. W. Webb, Com- 


“What I’m frightened of,” he| munications Workers. . 


added, “is that maybe people will 


believe we can just coast.” 


The new labor council has a 
membership of over 30,000. In 


The program also included tape} 1956 the Mississippi IUC approved 
recordings of a UAW~shop stew-|'a merger agreement that was later 
ards’ meeting in Detroit at which] rejected by the state federation. 
the unemployment resulting from| This year delegates indicated strong 


automation was discussed. 


sentiment for merger and both 


Similarly, rank and file members| groups quickly approved the basic 
of Bakers Local 6 weré heard air-| agreement. 


Progress of No-Raid Pact 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Praised by Schnitzler 


unions, of course, don’t want to 


were handed down and three cases| be charged with the stigma of raid- 
are still pending at the negotiating | ing. We have accomplished at least 


level. 


“The agreement has definitely |~ 


been effective.” Cole said. “There 
has been some increase in activity 
and some of the cases get more 
and more difficult.” 


“On the whole,” he ooetinued: 


“TI am highly pleased with the com- 
pliance we have seceived. Most 


as much as we ever hoped. 


“In its area, the no-raiding agree- 
ment has worked out very well.” 


There are 103 signators to the 
pact, who thus bind themselves to 
refrain from raiding any other 
signator. There are 138 affiliates 
of the AFL-CIO. 
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HONORARY DEGREE of doctor of letters was conferred upon 
Edward P. Morgan (left), AFL-ClO-sponsored broadcaster on the 
ABC network, by Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. Pre- 
senting the degree is Pres. Chester Maxey. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the dangers of “abuse.” 

A General Electric health in- 
surance plan, he charged, violated 
“no less than seven of the ethical 
standards” set forth in an AFL- 
CIO ethical code on practices cov- 


grams. 

He said the GE plan—particu- 
larly the interlocking of director- 
ships between GE and the insurance 
carrier, Metropolitan Life, and the 
absence of, competitive bidding— 
also apparently violated even stand- 
ards laid down by the NAM. 


Street Railway Plan . 


setts Street Railway Co. plan, which 
he charged placed insurance poli- 
cies with an insurance company of 
which it was the only client and in- 
stalled its own officers as insurance 
company officers. 

Benefits to employes are “in- 
defensibly meager,” he said, and 
the insurance company paid back 


Tax Gifts to Business 
Paid by All Citizens 


The federal government’s program of five-year tax depreciation 
of “emergency” facilities has created a welfare state for big busi- 
ness, the AFL-CIO Economic Policy Committee charges in the 


to the street railway company big- 
ger dividends—used by the com- 
pany as income—than it retained in 
premiums. | 

Another example cited by Meany 
involved the Reed Glass Co. of 
Rochester, N. Y., which went 
bankrupt after failing to transmit 
to an insurance company $2,991 
withheld from employes’ wages and 
$2,498 in its own contributions to 


current issue of Economic Trend¢® 
and Outlook, its monthly publica- 
tion. 

“While big business attacks fed- 
eral aid for school construction and 
other welfare programs as ‘social- 
ism,’ the large corporations in steel, 
oil, chemicals, public utilities, 


Seamen Paid 
$11,465,000 
In Benefits 


New York—Health, welfare and 
security programs covering mem- 
bers of the Maritime Union serving 
on deep-sea vessels paid $11,465,- 
000 in benefits to seamen and their 
families up to the end of 1956, ac- 
cording to the annual report. _ 

In addition, reserves of nearly 
$21 million have been built up since 
the first program was inaugurated 
in 1951, according to a joint state- 
ment by NMU Pres. Joseph N. Cur- 
ran and Pres. Ralph E. Casey of 
the American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute. They are chairman and sec- 
retary, respectively, of the 12-man 
board, equally divided between 
management and the union, which 
administers the programs. 

The report covered pension, wel- 
fare and employment security plans 
which give monthly disability and 
retirement pensions to seamen, and 
security to seamen and their fam- 
ilies growing out of illness, death or 
unemployment. 

Covered by the plans are about 
50,000 seamen, employed by 80 
deep-sea shipping firms which op- 
erate 804 vessels, and about 100,- 
000 of their dependents. 

“The funds have made great 
progress since their inception,” said 
Curran and Casey. “This progress 
has not been limited solely to pay- 
ment of benefits. A good financial 
reserve has been established; ad- 
ministrative. costs have been kept 
to a minimum and the outlook for 
the future continues to be a healthy 
one.” 

Last year $2,730,000 was paid 
in benefits and $6,290,000 was 
added to the reserve. Administra- 
tive costs were $487,000, or less 
than 5 percent of contributions, and 
compared to income of $490,000 
from interest and dividends on the 
reserve funds. 


autos, railroads and other indus- 
tries have been getting away_with 
huge sums,” Economic Trends ex- 


plains. 


“A fair-sized proportion of new 
plants and machinery, installed by|. 
major corporations since 1950, has, 
in effect, been paid for by the 


American taxpayer.” 


The publication quotes testimony 


pay premiums. 

Reed Glass also failed to trans- 
mit $64,434 it had agreed to pay 
for a pension plan, Meany charged, 
before it went bankrupt. > 
“Whether you choose to call this 
- - embezzlement, conversion or a 
breach of faith, the employes were 
the victims,” he stated. 

General Electric said Meany was 
“misled” in his comments by Elec- 
trical and Radio Workers Pres. 


Disclosure 


ering union managers of such pro-} 


He cited the Eastern Massachu- 


of Sec. of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee that from No- 


James B. Carey and Pres. Frederic 
W. Ecker of Metrpolitan said the 


vember 1950 to Mar. 20, 1957, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization 
issued nearly 22,000 fast tax write- 
off certificates, involving nearly $39 
billion in costs, of which almost 
$23 billion was made eligible for 
stepped-up amortization. 

$5 Billion Loss 

Humphrey also estimated that 
the loss in tax revenue to the gov- 
ernment from certificates issued 
through 1956 would add up to $5 
billion by 1960. At the same time, 
the government was on the hook 
for about $3 billion in interest on 
loans made necessary by the loss 
in revenue. 

Economic Trends explains that 
a company which wants a subsidy 
of this kind applies to the ODM 
for a certificate of necessity au- 
thorizing it to write off the cost 
of new plant or equipment in five 
years instead of the usual 15, 20 


or 25 years. The excuse is the 


Barden Starts 
His Own Probe 


Chairman Graham Barden 
(D-N. C.) of the House Labor 
Committee began his own 
hearings on welfare plans 
without inviting government 
Officials to testify immediate- 
ly. 

Disturbed Democrats said 
they were told by committee 
staff members that Barden 
apparently intended merely to 
“investigate” union-managed 
programs rather than study 


The “investigation,” 
said, was “inherited” from 
former Committee Counsel 
James Brewbaker, who re- 
cently joined a law firm rep- 
resenting the NAM. 


Meany Calls for Welfare Plan 
to Protect Funds" 


of U.S. Industries, Inc., said: 


plans should be made public.” 


Here’s News: Employer 
Asks Fund Disclosure 


Yosemite, Calif.—A large industrial employer has broken 
with the National Association of Manufacturers and other 
‘employer groups by endorsing total disclosure of financial 
facts — all welfare and pension plans—not jast union-operated 


"Speaking to West Coast’ employers, at a University of 
California management conference, Pres. John I. Snyder, Jr., 


“If we say the law should only apply when a union has 
a hand in running a fund, we are opening ourselves to the 
charge that we want legislation for the other fellow which | 
we won't accept for ourselves.” 

The Senate bill endorsed by Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
borrowing many ideas from the original Douglas-Murray-Ives 
bill, “requires an employer to supply information” about a 
plan he controls—“nothing more or less. To refuse informa- 
tion will inevitably leave the impression that employer-admin- 
istered funds have something to hide,” Snyder declared. 

“Either way this is a weak position.” 

He pointed out that a study in which his firm joined the 
Machinists found that “far more money had been Jost” in 
Silas Sales Mibaialls Lack 4h Gentian onal. eauviadiaied 
than through deliberate wrongdoing. 

“This is a most important reason why the facts about all 


accusations were “without founda- 
tion.” 

Neither denied the fact of inter- 
locking directorships or asserted 
that the insurance was awarded by 
competitive bidding. 

GE’s Chairman Philip D. Reed 
said, regarding Meany’s proposal 
for registration of all welfare plans: 

“I haven’t the slightest objection 
to any reasonable regulations re- 
garding full disclosure and the spot- 
light of public opinion.” 

This.flatly contradicts the NAM’s 
previously announced position. GE 
is a longtime member of the NAM. 
An NAM witness is scheduled to 
testify before the Kennedy sub- 
committee next week. 


No Denial of Facts 

Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway officials disputed details 
but not the substance of Meany’s 
charges. The chief examiner of 
the Massachusetts state insurance 
division said, “We found nothing 
illegal” in an 1956 examination of 
the insurance company. 

Neither denied, however, that 
Meany’s facts on insurance, divi- 
dends and low benefits were cor- 
rect. Union insurance consultants 


*| have been unable to get a copy of 


the 1956 state examination. 

Chairman Kennedy said he would 
ask the McClellan special rackets 
committee to investigate the street 
railway case. 

Former officials of Reed Glass, 
the bankrupt firm, did not deny that 
they failed to pay sums required for 
pensions but argued, merely, that 
“no money was taken from em- 
ployes’ pay.” An attorney for the 


trustee of the company said, the 
trustee “is. prepared to admit that 
some funds were withheld:” 

Meany cited a fourth case of 
“abuse” through an excessive check- 
off of $600,000 from employes’ 
wages to finance a group life in- 
surance plan. The union sued 
the company and the suit was set- 
tled—part of the settlement being 
an agreement to restore “peaceable 
relations.” 


Legislative Purpose 

Meany said his purpose in citing 
these examples of management 
abuse .was “not punitive” but to 
illustrate his appeal for total dis- 
closure. 

On specific legislation, Meany 
said that Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell now had endorsed major 
features of the Douglas-Murray- 
Ives bill that the AFL-CIO had also 
endorsed. 

He asked that the Labor Dept., 
rather than the Securities. and Ex- 
change Commission, be named as 
the reporting agency. This is also 
proposed in the revised Administra- 
tion bill introduced after Mitchell’s 
testimony two weeks earlier before 
the Kennedy subcommittee. 

In response to a question from 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 
as to whether he would endorse a 
clause guaranteeing payment of 


benefits regardless of union mem- 


bership or nonmembership, Meany 
replied: 

“If the purpose of the clause is 
to guarantee all employes what they 
are entitled to, I’m for it. If the 
purpose is to discourage union 
membership, I’m not.” 


“defense of the nation.” 

“In depreciating a $1 million 
investment certified for five-year 
write-off under this system,” Eco- 
nomic Trends cites by way of exam- 
ple, “the company deducts $200,- 
000 each year for five years from 
its income, and it pays taxes on the 
reduced amount. 

“Its profits, before taxes, are 
understated in each of the five 
years; its taxes to the federal gov- 
ernment are reduced substantially; 
and its after-tax profits are under- 
stated, as well. 

“At the end of five years, the 
company has written off the $1 
million, and the five-year-old fac- 
tories and machines continue to 
produce goods and profits. The 
company pays full taxes after the 
five years, but it has already re- 
ceived, in effect, an interest-free 
$1 million loan from the govern- 
ment.” 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY of the Barbers health and Bre program was aces by the dedi- 
cation of a new annex to the headquarters of the Journeymen Barbers in Indianapolis. Gen. Pres. 
William C. Birthright is second from left. The rapid growth of the welfare program made new, 
larger quarters imperative. 
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Counter-attack in States 
Stalls ‘Wreck’ Legislation 


By Milton Plumb 
With 28 of the 45 state lawmaking bodies meeting in 1957 already 
adj ourned and most of the others nearing the end, the record shows 
that labor has scored scattered gains and suffered relatively few set- 


backs. 


Threats of new “right-to-work” laws are still hanging, however, 


in Delaware and California. > 


By and large, the predictions of 
new “wreck” laws by the National 
“Right-to-Work” Committee have 
failed to materialize. 


The one notable ‘eicesibies oc- 
curred in the Republican-con- 
trolled Indiana legislature, which 
passed the union shop ban and 
other anti-labor bills’ while weak- 
ening unemployment compensation 
and labor-backed public welfare 
measures. 


Otherwise, numerous attacks on 
labor launched by conservative 
business , forces across the nation 
have generally been beaten back. 

Gains in Wyoming 

Notable gains were scored in a 
few states like Wyoming, where 
the last election brought a big in- 
crease in Democratic legislators. In 
most states, however, labor’s pro- 
gram was held to a standstill, or 
at best to moderate gains in a few 
areas. 

The pattern indicates that this 
was usually accomplished by using 
the threat of new anti-labor bills 
to block proposals for higher mini- 
mum wages, social security im- 
provements and fairer taxation. 

In New York, Gov. Averill 
Harriman (D) has called the 
Republican-controlled legislature 
back in the only special session 
so far this year. He did so after 
vetoing bills with “booby traps” 
intended to wreck unemploy- 
ment insurance and workmen’s 
compensation. Harriman has 
again asked for increased bene- 
fits in both categories. 

“Wreck” Bills Buried 

Ohio and Illinois are the latest 
states to join the list of those beat- 
ing back “wreck” legislation. The 
open shop measure died along with 
a political gag bill in Ohio as the 
legislature adjourned, while in Illi- 
nois a House subcommittee voted 
to bury it after 15 minutes’ deliber- 
ation. 

That left “right-to-work” fights 
still brewing in Delaware and 
California, 

In the latter state the Senate La- 
bor Committee reported a “little 
tight-to-work” bill to the floor by 
a4 to 2 vote. The measure, while 
not going as far as most “wreck” 
laws, would make it unlawful for 
an employer to sign any agree- 
ment that will “deny to a majority 
of the employes” the right to 
choose their bargaining agent. 


Commissioners Ask 
MinimumsExtension 


Labor commissioners from 
three states, testifying im a 
coordinated presentation, 
have urged the House Labor 
Standards subcommittee to 
approve the bill by Rep. 
Augustine B. Kelley (D-Pa.) 
extending minimum wage 
coverage. 

Appearing before the 
group were Isador Lubin, in- 
dustrial commissioner of 
New York State; Deputy 
Commissioner George S. 
Pfaus of the New Jersey 
Dept. of Labor and Industry, 
and William L. Batt, Jr., sec- 
retary of labor and industry 
of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. Pfaus testified 
on behalf of New Jersey La- 
bor Commissioner Carl Hol- 
derman. 

A statement supporting the 
Kelley Bill was also filed by 
the labor commissioner of 
Connecticut. 


In Alabama, a bill to repeal the 
state’s “right-to-work” law is before 
the Senate Labor Committee. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws boosting workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits have been passed 
by 18 states, with increases in 
maximum weekly payments rang- 
ing from $2 in Kansas, South 
Dakota, Tennessee and Vermont 

to a stop of $15 in Maryland. 
Sixteen of the states also in- 
creased benefits for all or most 
types of disability. Despite these 
gains, however, the improvements 


voted generally left the states still 
far below labor’s minimum goals. 
The states yoting the lowest in- 
creases were already paying some 
of the lowest benefits. 


Unemployment Compensation 

Boosts in“ unemployment com- 
pensation were considerably fewer, 
although the benefits in this area 
also are lagging behind rising liv- 
ing costs. 

Minnesota voted to boost maxi- 
mum payments from $33 to $38 
weekly, and California upped job- 
less payments from the same for- 
mer level to $40. Florida’s Senate 
Labor Committee has sent to the 
floor a bill raising the benefits from 
$26 to $30. 


In Michigan, the Republican 


73 Communities Break 
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Left Holding the Bag, Again! 


Housing Race Barrier 


New York—White and Negro Americans are living as 
neighbors in complete harmony in many communities where 
the racial barrier in housing has been broken down, a country- 
oe ee Or eee 

ows. 

A report on the survey’s findings was released by the com- 
mittee at an open meeting at the New York School of Social 
Work. It showed that more than 73 communities in 20 states 
have broken through the so-called “open-occupancy” barrier 
in housing. 

“This survey, which is an extensive accumulation of facts 
dealing with open occupancy experiences, provides positive 
evidence that white and Negro people can live together in 
Peace and security,” Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, minister 
emeritus of the Riverside Church here, declared in a foreword 


to the study. 


legislature rejected recommenda- 
tions by Gov. G. Mennen Williams 
(D) and passed what Michigan la- 
bor spokesmen called a “phony” 
unemployment compensation bill, 
which purports to boost benefits $1 
a week but actually raises them 
an average of just under 25 cents. 


FEPC Laws Pressed 

Colorado and Wyoming both 
adopted strong fair employment 
practices acts, offsetting to some 
extent a raft of measures in south- 
ern legislatures designed to circum- 
vent the Supreme Court’s anti- 
segregation rulings, 

A major battle for passage of a 
Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission bill is shaping up in the 
California Senate, after it passed 
the lower house by a thumping 61 
to 5 yote. The California Senate 
Labor Committee killed a similar 
measure in the 1955 general ses- 
sion. 

Minimum Wages 

The Rhode Island Legislature 
passed a $1 minimum wage law 
without a single opposing vote. It 
will go into effect in October. 

In California, a minimum wage 
bill calling for a floor of $1.25 an 
hour and coverage for men as well 
as women and minors has passed 
the Assembly. Labor is waging 
an out-all fight to push the meas- 
ure through the Senate. 

Minimum wage bills calling for 
floors of 75 cents hourly failed of 
passage in North Carolina and 
Ohio. In the latter state, the bill 
was killed by a 4-to-3 vote in the 
Senate Labor Committee, all votes 
in opposition being cast by Repub- 
licans. 


How Labor Sums Up 
“Some good, some bad, but more 
good than bad,” is how Jerry 
Holleman, executive secretary of 
the Texas Federation of Labor 
summed up the legislation passed 
by Lone Star lawmakers. 

“While the legislature certainly 
fell short of the many ambitious 
goals set for it by its own mem- 
bers, by Gov. Daniel and by 


13 State Legislatures 


Pondered ‘Wreck’ Bills 


“Wreck” law bills or resolutions have been introduced in 
13 state legislatures this year. Four states with “right-to- 
work” laws considered repeal. 

The overwhelmingly Republican Indiana legislature enacted 
the first ban on the union shop in any highly industrialized 
state. Gov. Harold Handley (R) permitted the measure to 


become law without his signature. 
. In Kansas, where Democratic governor George Docking 
threatened to veto any “wreck” legislation, the Republican 


legislature passed a resolution putting a constitutional amend- 
ment on the ballot for a referendum vote in 1958. 

In California and Delaware, battles over “right-to-work” 
are still in progress. A bill in the latter state passed the House 
on its first two readings, then was stalled in committee at 
least temporarily as labor rallied many public leaders in op- 
position. 

The “wreck”proposal was voted down decisively in floor 
tests in Colorado, Wyoming, Connecticut, Idaho and New 
Mexico, and killed by votes in committee in Illinois. It died 
in committee without action in Maryland and Ohio. 

Bills also introduced in Vermont and New Hampshire were 
not regarded as serious threats by local labor spokesmen. 

A repeal bill is still before the Alabama legislature. Other 
repeal measures were killed in committee in Utah and North 
Dakota. A bill to repeal the Nevada law was introduced late 
in the session with the backing of some state industrialists as 
well as labor. 


such groups as organized labor, 
it did pass a number of progres- 
sive measures,” Holleman de- 
clared. “And of extreme im- ; 
portance and interest was the fact 
that the legislature did not pass 
—in fact, did not even consider 
—any bills aimed at further re- 
stricting unions in Texas.” 

Except for the latter, which ran 
counter to the national pattern, 
Holleman’s description would pret- 
ty well fit most of the other legis- 
latures. 

More typical in its handling of 
labor proposals was the Ohio leg- 
islature, where, according to Sec.- 
Treas. Phil Hannah of the state 
federation of labor, “generally 


speaking, the legislative program 


of the OSFL received shabby treat- 
ment.” 


“However,” he added, “we can 
take a great amount of solace in 
that we were successful in block- 
img the passage of many anti- 
union and reactionary measures,” 

The Ohio ClO Council called 
the session “a record of failure 
—failure to help the unem- 
ployed, the injured worker, the 
aged and the sick.” 

A similar note was sounded in 
Michigan, where the state CIO 
Council said the legislature “closed 


up shop, bowing in the end to the . 


dictates of big corporations at the 
expense of the school children, the 
aged, the sick, the victims of in- 
dustrial accidents and others.” 
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es 
Listen to ’em Bleat 
G EORGE MEANY obviously touched a tender corporation 
nerve when he cited four cases of dubious handling of welfare 
and pension funds by employers. . 
The AFL-CIO mentioned the four cases to point up the need for 


congressional passage of a bill that would require full disclosure of 


all the facts about all such funds. 
Although public attention has been directed towards the few 
cases of malfeasance involving union-administered funds, the fact 
- is that employers administer welfare and pension funds affecting 
between 86 percent and 92 percent of the workers covered. 


The spotlight of publicity and disclosure should be turned on the | 


handling of all welfare funds. 

The four cases cited by Meany have brought loud squawks—but 
no denial of the facts—from the companies involved. And the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers is bleating, as usual, for special 
privilege for employers. 

But the facts all point to the need for fast congressional action, 


to turn the spotlight of publicity and disclosure of records on the}! 


handling of all welfare and pension funds. 
Act fast and responsibly, Congress! 


Ike Turns His Back 


RES. EISENHOWER has turned his back on tens of millions 
of consumers by reversing himself on Administration amend- 
ments to the Harris-O’Hara gas gouge bill. 
.When he vetoed the gouge last year, he admitted consumers 
needed greater protection from producers seeking to escape Federal 
Power Commission regulation of prices. , 
When hearings began on the Harris-O’Hara bill this year, the 
Administration sent a spokesman to demand two amendments to 
fulfill the Eisenhower demand_for greater “consumer protection.” 
This bill would remain a gouge even with these amendment’. But 
now in a letter the Presidént has said he doesn’t really mean he wants 
them adopted; he just wants a gas bill with or without. them. 
This is complete surrender of the consumer interest to the 
powerful oil-and-gas lobby. 


Sueccessiul Record 


ber ccarans YEARS of experience with the AFL-CIO No-Raiding 
Agreement offer a lesson in how organized labor can success- 
fully devise voluntary programs to solve difficult problems. 

In the time since the pre-merger no-raiding agreement went into 
effect, 122 cases have been handled by the machinery established for 
the purpose of cutting down on inter-union raids. Only 29 of these, 
it is interesting to note, have gone all the way to the final authority— 
the impartial umpire. 

What the statistics can’t show, of course, are the probably 
large number of instances where unions took steps themselves 
to stop raiding practices—without actually using the voluntary © 
machinery. 

Some 103 of the AFL-CIO’s 138 unions participate in the no- 
raiding agreement. In using its provisions, these unions have con- 
tributed greatly to the elimination of inter-union strife and the saving 
of union funds for the big job of organizing the unorganized. 
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_ The Key Ingredients 


Mitchell Convinced Labor Will Win 
Battle Against Corrupt Influences 


(The following is excerpted from an address by 
Labor Sec. James P: Mitchell before the Catholic 
Press Association in St. Louis.) 


Because the trade union movement has made such 
splendid progress, because it has played such a large 
part in the fuller realization of our democratic ideals, 
corruption and malpractice are indeed abominations 
that shock and amaze our people. 

The labor leader who has aborted his position of 
trust for personal gain is a tragic and pathetic figure. 
Tragic in his denial not only of his own faith but 
that of millions of working people. Pathetic in his 
blindness to his stature among his fellow men. 


Trade Unionism is a Vocation 

Corruption begins when a labor leader loses his 
sense of vocation. For trade unionism is a vocation, 
not just a job that buys the groceries. A responsible 
labor leader does more than act as an agent to in- 
crease the material well-being of his fellow members. 

By the very nature of his position he is a man 
with a mission—to bring wider justice to society, 
to create opportunities for education and self- 
development for his members. 

He is not only administrator, dipiomat, and 
organizer; he is also the guardian of a trust be- 
stowed upon his office by working men and women 
who look to him for inspiration, guidance, ad- 
vice and example. 

To maintain this dual role of organizer and ad- 
ministrator and what might be called keeper of 
values is today a complex and exacting job. Modern 
labor unions are often vast, sprawling organizations 
with more than a million members in hundreds of 
cities and towns across America. 

Many millions of dollars a year pump through the 
modern labor organization, which employs not only 
organizers but economists, lawyers, statisticians, busi- 
ness advisors, public relations experts, accountants, 
secretaries, a whole staff of experts and specialists 
divided into divisions and subdivisions. 

Modern labor is big because our economy is big. 
A leader whose sense of moral position and moral 
values is not strong, who does not realize the full 
dimensions of his office, may become overwhelmed 
by this bigness and succumb to greed and corruption. 


He Goes Morally Blind 
The leader who loses his sense of mission and 


sess himself as little more than a bargaining agent 
whose job ends with securing a wage hike for his 


|} members will sooner or later begin to divide his 


personal activities from his public activities. - 

If he thinks—“Members are happy, so what I 
do after that is my own business”—he goes morally 
blind. The slightly shady deal becomes sooner or 
later the very shady deal. What he would call 
“outside” interests lead him to some staggering temp- 


tations. The very size of his operations, elevated as 
he is from the everyday bread and butter aspirations 
of the rank and file, makes it easy for him to forget 
his basic obligations and his responsibilities. 

I have expressed fears om many occasions 
throughout last year and the year before about 
this kind of blindness resulting from this kind of 
bigness. I asked the question on those occasions 
whether some of our labor leaders were not shirk- 
ing from the full duties of their office. I say now 
that a leader who has lost his sense of vocation is 
not fit to serve the best interest of his office, his 
union, or his country, || 


Such a leader has a counterpart in the dishonest 
employer, whose urge for profit is unfortunately 
greater than his urge for ethical behavior. Collusion 
between a labor leader and a weak employer is a case 
of the blind leading the blind and can only lead 
eventually to a grand fall. 

There is also a third party which has contributed i: 
to the present state of affairs—the common criminal. 
Criminals do not need an engraved invitation to 
make dishonest dollars. All they need is a door left 
ajar. A deal between a weak employer and a cot- 
rupt labor leader is one step from extortion. 


CO 

Unionist Wonder at Own Apathy res 

And finally, beyond the leader and the employer an 
and the criminal, stand the rank and file of union Ga 


members themselves. 
They right well wonder if their own apathy about 


‘the affairs of their union has not been the real 


betrayer. . 

They. might well wonder whether their insistence 
upon moral leadership should not have been stronger; 
more urgent, more undeniable. 

Labor has faced challenges in the past. It fought 
to be recognized. It fought for social advancement 
and the improvement of the human lot. | It fought 
against those who would cripple or destroy it. It 
fought against the Communist menace and success- 
fully cast those leeches away from its body. 


Now it faces yet another and significant battle— _. 
the battle for its own self respect and its standing 
‘in the eyes of all our people. I have faith that 
it will succeed. I have stated this faith time and 
again and I am more-convinced of it now than ever 
before. 

There are too many men of good will in this 
country, like you journalists here who realize the 
good that the labor movement had brought to our 
democracy, ready to support and aid in the clean- 
ing job. 


In the last analysis, the success of trade unionism 
lies in only one place—its firm adherence to the 
goals and ideals that lead to the advancement of 
individual dignity. 
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1 Security =-17 Years of Progress 


Ss, SEE: EE. OT ’ 3 : 


FIRST RECIPIENT of benefits under Social Security was Ida 
Fuller, a Ludlow, Vt., secretary who retired on Jan. 31, 1940, on 
a $22.45 pension. Now she gets $51:50 every month. . 


TEN MILLIONTH NAME went on Social Security rolls on June 6 when Mrs. Jane Gavin, of 
Brooklyn, received her first survivor’s insurance check from HEW Sec. Marion B. Folsom. With 
her children, Patricia, 10, and Joseph, 7, she will receive $200 a month. Gavin at different times 
had been a member of Carpenter Local 2682 and the old Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers. 


Mary Thompson, who on June 19, 1944, began receiving survivor’s’ 
benefits for herself and two children, Dale (right) and John. 


COFFEE, MILK, DOG BISCUIT are served by Mrs. Jane Gavin to her united family consisting, 
respectively, of her uncle, David Whalen; her children, Patricia and Joseph, who also get cake, 
and the family pet. Whalen, a member of Building Service Employes Local 74, lives with the 
Gavins. The family might well have been separated but for Social Security. 


ANOTHER WIDOW, 23-year-old Mrs. Dolores Plaa, became the 
five millionth beneficiary on Dec. 4, 1952. Social Security is a 


7 $365 Million major part of support for herself and her two children. 
: J fe = 
LY .Aids Retired 


The 10 million recipients 


Yy } of Social Security benefits in- 
ZY, A = Tae y clude 7,420,000 retired work- 
YT eZ él ers and dependents who col- 
lect a total of $365 million 
a month, according to the 
a j Y ‘Dept. of Health, Education 
gunn LE ere 
Uy Gp Z — ae Le - The remaining 2,580,000 
y ; beneficiaries are survivors of 
imsured workers. They in- 
clude 1.25 million children 
under 18 or disabled children 
over 18; 310,000 mothers 
of children under 18, and 1,- 
020,000 widows, dependent 
widowers and dependent par- 
ents, 
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The average monthly re-| 4 paRT-TIME JOB and old-age i imselt 
- -age insurance benefits for himself 
© NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C. with ne dependent, ie$e1, | and his wife enabled Carl C. Krankel to retire on Feb. 1, 1956, 
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and become the eight millionth Social Security beneficiary. 
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PERFECT GAME was rolled by Louis Facsko center) in Steelworkers bowling league. 
shop employe at National Tube Co., Lorain, O., he was presented with a “300 trophy” by USWA 
Local Pres. Milan Rakich (left) and a jacket by George Pashkevich, chairman of the local’s sports 


committee. 


A machine 


How fo Buy: 


Public Confused Over ‘E’ Bonds 


By Sidney Margolius 
HE public is confused over what to do about 
E bonds, now that their yield has been increased 
to 3% percent. 

” te fact, despite the increase granted by Congress 
in April, people are still cashing in more E and H 
bonds than they are buying. Questions savings- 

> bond offices are get- 
ting show that many 
people don’t even 
know about the in- 
crease, while others 
are confused about 
the status of their 
old bonds. 

Congress may 
another increase if it 
wants to restore E 
bonds to their old 
status as the Wage- 
earner’s favorite way 
to save. 

But meanwhile, 
the recent increase puts E bonds close to the top 
as the most profitable way to save with no risk. 

A new survey of yields from different types of 
savings shows that the 3% rate now paid by E 
bonds surpasses the typical 3 percent now being 
paid by savings banks, equals the 314-32 paid by 
many savings and loan associations except in the 
Far West, and some parts of the South and is out- 
ranked only by the 312-4 percent paid by most 
credit unions, with some credit unions paying as 
much as 5 percent. 


Making Ends Meet: 


Tips On Keeping Cotton Trim 


By Nancy Pratt 


ne peagees cotton clothes may reduce dry cleaning 
bills, but they generally mean more washing and 
ironing for the lady of the house. Here are some 
tips for keeping summer cottons in trim. 

Stain-removal is one of the, most troublesome 
laundering headaches. 

Perspiration stains 
and —__ discoloration, 
particularly on dark 
colored clothing are 
often particularly 
hard to get out. 

Don’t press a dress 
that is even slightly 
stained. The heat 
may set the stdin | 
and even cause more~ 
discoloration. First 
try washing the stain 
thoroughly in warm 
water, rubbing soap 
or synthetic deter- 
gent well into it, If 
: the fabric has dis- 
colored, sponge the stain with a little vinegar and 
water solution; for older “set” stains, try a little 
ammonia and water. This should help to restore the 


have to legislate still . 


Here are answers to “questions people are asking 
about the new status of E bonds: : 

“Are old bonds bought before the increase in 
rates still earning interest?” 

Yes, they earn an average of 3 percent if held 
to maturity, The new 3% percent rate applies to 
all bonds bought since Feb. 1. 

“Is it preferable to cash in old bonds to take 
advantage of the higher rate being paid on newly- 
bought bonds?” 

It doesn’t pay to turn in bonds you bought more 
than 2/2 years ago. These will earn over 344 percent 
from the 22-year mark to maturity. There would be 
a slight advantage in turning in bonds bought more 
recenily, unless you prefer to postpone your tax 
liability on the increase value. 

“What about bonds that have already matured 
and which people are still holding?” 

These earn 3 percent, compounded semi-annually, 
from the time they mature. There is an advantage 
in trading them for the new model if you intend 
to keep your new bonds a while, but not if you 
intend to cash them within the next 212 years. 

E bonds have a special. advantage in their tax- 
postponable feature. You don’t have to pay federal 
tax on the increase in value until you cash in the 
bond. 

This makes them especially useful for long-range 
savings as for retirement, or as a backlog against 
unemployment, since in a year of low income you 
would escape the tax altogether. 

On that basis their new 31% percent yield is as 
good as a taxable 4 percent return. Nor do you 


have to pay any state or local tax on the E-bond 
yield. 
(Copyright 1957 by Sidney Margolius) " 


color. Rinse thoroughly after sponging. 

Grass stains are another common summer laundry 
problem. Grass stains are fairly easy to remove 
from most washable clothing, but be sure the treat- 
ment suits the fabric. 

For wool, silk and dynel, use cool water and a 
sodium perborate bleach. Cottons require het water 
and a perborate bleach. Sprinkle the moist stain 
and gently cover the garment with solution of one 
tablespoon of bleach per pint of water. 
several hours or overnight. 

Chlorine bleaches will also remove grass stains, 
but don’t use them on wool, silk or resin-finished 
“wash and wear” cottons. 

Laundry tests show that in general, the hotter the 
water, the better the wash. Tags on clothing should 
tell you how high a temperature the garment can 
stand, and whether or not the dye-is fast, so read 
and and save the tags. If there isn’t any tag, it’s 
wise to test a small piece of the garment before putt- 
ing it into the wash. 

Soap i is a major cost item in washing, so shop for 
price value. Comparative price tests show that the 
“large economy size” is often not the best buy in 
soap chips. When choosing soap, compare prices 
carefully, at least once, and then stick to the box 
size that’s most economical. Don't automatically 


Let it soak i 


Hollywood Observer: 


Free Theater Duca 
Started Belafonte 


By Paul Patrick 


OLLYWOOD—Two tickets to the American Negro theaty 
handed to a maintenance. man in New York provided hip 


with his first glimpse of show ae and helped to give the worm at the 
the artist, Harry Belafonte. Id 

In a little while, you'll be seeing Harry Belafonte in Da ment 
Zanuck’s “Island in the Sun,” a 20th-Fox feature A gseacame We of fa 

the best-selling novel by Alec Bet 
Waugh. righ 

But back in 1947, Belafonte I 
held a modést job as a main- the 
tenance man and sort of jack- ‘sire 
of-all-trades in a New York tee 
apartment house. One evening 
one of the tenants, name long has 
since forgotten, was about to Tl 
throw away two tickets for a at a 
play to be staged by a group of abou 
Negro actors. Instead, he gave ‘uff 
them to Belafonte who went to stull 
the play. ; 

The play was “Home Is The to 
Hunter.” Belafonte was en- ( 
thralled. The next day, he . 
enrolled in a dramatic school. i 
The rest of the story is becom- 5 
ing legend. Harry Belafonte the 

Harry Belafonte recently received $150,000 for. his role of 
David Boyeur, the dedicated labor leader, in “Island in the Sun,’ ca 
beautifully filmed in color cinemascope. 

A single TV spectacular brings Belafonte an almost unbeliey. ’ 
ably sum—before taxes. He cannot fulfill all the night club bij 
engagements he’s offered at $17,500 a week—and Las Vega 7 
more than doubles that price for his services, The concett® n¢, 
circuit is pleading for more Belafonte recitals, always sold out, rll 

He also has a 15-year contract with RCA Victor for his record. 
ings with a yearly minimum guarantee of $50, fee Last year hem PFS 
earned more than $750,000 before taxes. ] 

Yet Belafonte felt he had failed at his first try in show busines ik: 
and so for a while he ran a small restaurant where occasionally§  ¢h.¢ 
he’d bring out his guitar and hold a community sing. Having a 
lived for hve years as a young boy in the West Indies, he discovered 
a great satisfaction in singing folksongs—songs that made him du 
famous a little later when he sang them at a night club and the an 
critics raved. 

Earlier, this great artist and dynamic personality—whose hand- an 
some face and superbly-muscled body make him a motion pictur 
producer’s dream—had served a stretch in the United States Nay 6° 
after leaving high school. 

In “Island in the Sun,” Belafonte is surrounded with a sparkling 
cast, including James Mason, Joan Fontaine, Dorothy Dandridge, ar 
Joan Collins and Michael Rennie. * 

He’s come a long way from those days when he worked at th m 
New York apartment house—and in 1956 he won the James P. “t 
Hoey Award for Interracial Justice given by the Catholic Inter- hi 
racial Council. 

Nowadays, in his spare time, Harry Belafonte is working on { 
plans to produce his own motion picture of that great vehicle | 
“Emperor -Jones.” 

That, we'll all be waiting for. But I'd still like to know the | 
name of the good samaritan who gave Harry Belafonte those two 
theatre tickets 10 years ago and thereby gave all of us one of our 
greatest Ameri¢an artists. 

* * * P 
- DONALD CRISP, one of the most durable actors in motion d 
pictures—and I wouldn’t even attempt to guess his age—has just 
been signed by MGM to co-star with Robert Taylor and John \ 
Cassavetes in a Western action drama, “Three Guns.”- Crisp t 
plays one af the gunmen. Julie London is the girl in the plot I 


Crisp is one of the earliest employes in the motion. picture pro- 
duction industry still alive. After serving with the old Biograph 
Studio, he later worked with D. W. Griffith on “The Birth of a 
Nation,” “Broken Blossoms” and many other such early-day 
classics, 


* * * 


SHORT TAKES: Danny Kaye has been working out with 
elephants, lions and chimpanzees for his role as a circus clown 
n MGM’s “Merry Andrew”. . . By the time you read this, shooting 
will be underway in Portland, Ore., on Allied Artists’ “Portland 
Expose”... Teen-age actor Hal Stalmaster bestows his first movie 
kiss on his 18-year-old leading lady, Luana Patten, in Walt Disney's 
“Johnny Tremain” . . . Jeftrey Stone, working in U-I’s “Dama 
Citizen” in New Orleans, is playing a long-distance game of chess 
with his wife, Corinne Calvet, at home in Hollywood . . . William 
Holden is resting in Hollywood after five months in Asia filming 
“Bridge on the River Kwai”... Ann Blyth, who recently com 
pleted Warner’s “The Helen Morgan Story,” is awaiting the af- 
rival of her third child . . . Jean Simmons is vacationing with 
hubby, Stewart Granger, on their Arizona ranch . . . She just 
completed her role in “Until They Sail” . . . Debbie Reyriolds and 
Eddie Fisher are buying a house in Palm Springs‘... Maybe you've 
heard it but it’s still true that years ago we used to say that 4 
fool and his money are soon parted but nowadays it happens 0 


reach for the largest box. ~ 


all of us, 
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Im Often Wrong: 


Soup fo Nonsense: 


Some Baseball Pans 
Get By With ‘Moider’ 


By Joe Miller 


Y pet peeve in baseball fans is the leather-lunged bubblehead 
M who sits back in the “a and bellows personal remarks 
at the ball players. 


I don’t mean the fan who often offers vociferous and acid com- 
ment when some ball player makes a bonehead play. That type 
of fan is part of the life of the game and generally within his 
rights whem. criticizing. ‘ 

It is the exhibitionistic joker who figures a baseball game is 
the ideal place for him to put on a free, unrehearsed and unde- 
‘sired show by delivering a running commentary on the personal 
charaeteristics of the players. Every ball park in every league 
has them. 

There. was. such a florid-faced beefy gentleman in the stands 
at a recent minor-league game I watched. He didn’t know much 


about baseball, but that didn’t stop him from strutting his vocal|™@ 


stuff. 
When, for example, one ball player of Italian extraction came 
to the plate, this character got up and hollered: 

“C’mon-a, pisan, hitta da ball for da Pope.” 

When the player missed a couple of swings:. “That ain’t a 
spaghetti stick you’re swingin’, boy. We'll ship you back to 
the Sicilian league, greaseball.” 

When an infielder named Estrada, a full-blooded Indian, 
came up, the dialogue ran this way: 


“Hit-um ball back to happy hunting grounds, chief. Give-um 


say mean things to you.”) 


' By Jane Goodsell 
HEN married folk agree to chat 
Of finances and money, 
It isn’t likely they'll end up 
Calling each other “honey.” . 
(“Okay, okay, P’li promise not to get excited and 


Though they begin 
in a mood of calm, 
' Co-operative devo- 
tion, It won't be long 
till one or both Be- 
gins to show emo- 
tion. : 

(“Why can’t you 
understand that a fur 
coat is actually a 
long-term invest- 
ment?”) 

Compatible though 
they may be, Their 
views are sure to 
vary On frivolous ex- 
penses versus Really 
necessary. 

(“Seems to me I turned out all right without 


piano lessons and, if the kid really has any talent, 
when does it start showing?”) 


To her the solution is only too clear 

On liquidating debts. 

Think of what they'd save if he 

Would give up cigarettes! 
(“I only go to the beauty parlor every other 


week, and I shampoo my hair myself.”) 


For Your Health’s Sake: 


big blow for Crazy Horse and get-um Long Knife.” 


This all was bad enough, but the foulest of his unwanted com- 
mentary was reserved for two colored ball players in the game. 
I'll skip the actual dialogue, but you can imagine that it was 
pretty bad. v 

I don’t know why our national pastime seems to attract followers 
like this one, but it does. Suppose it’s because they can sit in 
the stands and let off steam of their own inferiority without much 
fear of retaliation. The few “shut ups” hurled in this clown’s 
direction didn’t penetrate at all. If a player crawls in the stands 
and pops such a guy, he just gets slapped with an assault charge. 

Personally I'd like to see such jerks booted out of the ball park 
and given their dough back, but that’s no answer either. Anyone 
got a muzzle? 

* * * 


DIAMOND DUST: Bob Usher, the Washington outfielder, has 
an off-season occupatign that qualifies him as a contestant on 
“What’s My Line?” He’s a procurer of-special parts for guided 
missiles . . . Manager. Kerby Farrell’s threat to make Cleveland a 
“running club” this year hasn’t developed. At writing, the Indians 
hadn’t swiped a half-dozen bases. _ 

George Weiss, the Yankees’ general manager, has been trying 
to unload the fiery Billy Martin for some time but always has 
been balked by Casey Stengel. Case has a soft spot for Martin, 
dating back to their Oakland days together, but the Copacabana 
incident may have strained Stengel’s faith . . . That’s no nickname 
used by Buddy Daley, the Cleveland portsider who replaced 
Herb Score. His square handle is Buddy Lea Daley. 

The record for the lowest percentage of games won, which the 
Pirates or Senators may be threatening, is held by the 1916 Phila- 
delphia A’s. They won 36, lost 117 for a .235 mark. 

Luckiest mistake I’ve ever heard of occurred recently at the 
Waterford race track in West Virginia. A young girl stepped up 
to the Daily Doubie window and asked for “7 and 2.” 
punched out “7 and 10” by mistake. 

lt paid off-—$1,220.80 for her $2! 


* * * 


BLUE-PLATE SPECIAL: Issy Kline, the former IBC match- 
maker in Chicago, is back in the game as a fight manager. 

Jack Sharkey, the old heavyweight champ, is in no danger of 
_ becoming a public charge. He earned $40,000 last year as an 
expert flycaster and wrestling referee. 

Fioyd Patterson will train for a long fight in his workouts for 
his title defense against Hurricane Jackson in July. Jackson 
doesn’t fall easily and once, when he was a sparring partner for 
Bob Baker, Baker stopped in amazement and said, “Man, what’s 
keepin’ you up?” Hurricane is bicycling 18 miles a day from 
his Long Island home to Stillman’s gym in Manhattan to train.” 


* * * 
ADD QUOTABLE QUOTES: Rocky Marciano—“Most peo- . 


ple think fighting is 90 percent brute force, but I have found that 
more matches are won with the brain than with muscle.” 


She kept the ticket. 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


ENTAL disordérs fall into three classifications: 
the psychoses or insanities; the neuroses; and 


Billing Ends All Cooing | " 


He feéls his collar growing hot 
_ And, with a lordly scoff, 
He sneers that she'd buy anything 
Marked down to one-third off. \ 
(“Where the blazes is that $39.50 you insist you - 
saved by buying that chair?”) 
After a mean remark like that, 
You really cannot blame 
His wife for criticizing 
His weekly poker game. 
(All I ever hear about is how much you won, 
Who do you think you’re kidding anyway? - And 
the chair I realiy wanted cost almost twice as 
rauch!”) 
They. never, never will agree 
On how to make ends meet. — 
She judges as a low-down trick 
Her husband's favorite treat. 


Tee * 


(“Have you ever considered how much one so- 
called tiny little bottle of beer every night adds 
up to during the course of a year?”) 

Things are getting pretty tense. 
Look at her! She's pouting! 
He bangs the table with his fist. 
He’s turning red and shouting. 


(“Talk about spending money like a drunken 


sailor! How about that sewing machine you 
bought? I thought you were going to make ail 


our clothes with it!”’) , 


So mark my words, and mark them well, " 
Lest it be your undoing. 

When monthly billing rolls around, 

It puts an end to cooing. 


What Is Mental Illness? 


to prevent the person from going to work or inter« 
fere with many other normal activities. 
Neurotic disorders manifest themseives by vari- 
ous degrees of anxiety or a constant feeling of 


the personality disorders. The symptoms often rep- 
resent an inadequate attempt at adjustment which 
often in turn produces added problems to the patient 


dread, indecision, distraction with symptoms of 
depression, repetitive acts and thoughts and pho- 


and to those about him. 


The patient with a 
psychosis which may 
be of acute or chronic 
nature ordinarily re- 
quires intensive treat- 
ment in a hospital. 
Psychoses are gener- 
ally characterized by 
severe mood disturb- 
ances, with serious 
changes in thought, 
feeling, or behavior; 
withdrawal from real- 
ity; or by persistent 
delusions and _hal- 
lucinations. _ 

The psychotic is 
unable to cope with 


bias (fears). INo matter how -disabiing the symp- 
toms, the neurotic is able to recognize and identiry 
the immediate environment—but he may not be 
able to deal with it properly and satisfactorily, 

The third class of mental or emotional disturb- 
ances are the personality disorders. Persons so af- 
fected have difficulty in adjustments which some- 
times manifest themselves in disturbed behavior such 
as alcoholism, delinquency and drug addiction. Other 
patients who have difficulties in handling their prob- 
lems and working out satisfactory adaptations and 
solutions may develop symptoms which seem to be 
as a result of an illness of a part or parts of the 
body or may aggravate or exaggerate an actual 
existing medical condition. 

In most instances, mental illnesses do not show 
any detectable changes in the brain structure. 
Factors contributing to mental illness include severe 
and prolonged stress and strain. Unfortunate ex- 
periences, especially during the formative years 


the real world, substituting an unreal world of his 
own making and reacting to that world rather than 
to the actual world about him. 


may cause immediate mental abnormalities or be- . 
come the basis for serious emotional disorders 


Patients with neuroses, or psychoneuroses as they 


are often named, have less severe emotional disturb- 
ances and are most often treated by psychiatrists in 
their offices or in clinics. Some neuroses are more 
disabling than others. 


Some are sufficiently severe 


in later years. - 

When the public understands that mental illness is 
an illness and the mentally. ill need help just as much 
as does any other type of patient, then the mentally 
ill will be less neglected and they will have a greater 
chance of returning to a normal life. 


The clerk} : 


This is hard to believe, but the famed thoroughbred Native Dancer Ne 


gets bundles of fan mail at his home in Kentucky—and from people, 
not horses... . Pity the plight of Stanislaus Gormanndowski of Wil- 
low Creek, Mich., owner of a 12-foot boat, when a bill in the Mich- 


igan legislature would require boat owners to affix their names and 


address to their boats’ bows in “three-inch block letters.” . 


Hubbard, labor committee chairman. 


LOCAL LABOR DRIVE to raise $150,000 for Washington’s new $8.4 million Sibley Hospital 
was. kicked off at the convention of the Maryland-District of Columbia Federation of Labor, with 
Dr. John M. Orem (left), president of the board of trustees, receiving the first checks from Eugene 
The William Green Memorial Fund has given the hospital 


$22,000 for a memorial pharmacy honoring the late president of the former AFL. 
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Meany Tells IUD Labor Will Sica House 


The philosophy of the trade union movement is . very, 
very simple. And this is a good time, perhaps, to review. 
that philosophy and to come to a determination to apply 
it even more vigorously in the future than we have in 
the past. 

The philosophy is: the worker is worthy of his hire. 
And the American worker is entitled to a fair share of 
the wealth that he helps to produce under this American 
economy. We set up trade unions to do just that; to 
get for the worker a fair share of the wealth that he 
produces. 

While that’s a very, very simple purpose, it has very, 
very wide effects in the history of our country, both in 
the past and I’m quite sure in the future. 

When you set up a trade union, it’s not your purpose 
to set up a social club; it’s not a political organization 
as such; it’s not set up‘to build up the prestige of some 
one individual to put him in public office or put him on 
a pedestal. it’s not set up to add to the wealth of any 
one individual. : 


Outlines Purpose of Unions 


The purpose is to add to the welfare of the worker 
and his family. And the thing that we’ve accomplished 
has been along those lines. 

The reason that I say this is a good time to review 

. this philosophy and to take stock is because we are now 
being attacked by our enemies—and I don’t think I 
have any illusions about this—we still have enemies. 

While there are a great many more enlightened busi- 
nessmen who realize the job of continuing our economy 
—to keeping it moving forward—that it depends on 
good trade unions just as it does on good sound busi- 
ness institutions, there are still a great many who seem 


to feel that perhaps we'd be better off without strong 


unions. 


They seem to feel that there is something to be gained 
by hampering the unions through legislative action and 
otherwise. And, of course, those people now are “lick- 
ing their chops”—as the saying goes—because they think 
labor is in trouble. 


They think labor is in trouble because of the fact 
that the sins of a few members of the trade union move- 
ment are being exposed. 


I don’t think labor is in trouble. And I think that 
what is going on is good for labor—just the same as 
it would be good for any individual, or any group of 
individuals. If there is something wrong, something 
rotten, in the make-up of any society, it is best for that 
society or social club, or business institution, to get rid 
of that something that’s rotten in its structure. And 
what is going on now is good for labor, and I have no 
regrets, 

Now this affects a very, very small portion of the 
trade union movement. I don’t say that trying to plead 
the case of thosé whom it does affect, because the fact 
that it represents a small portion of the trade union 
movement does not make it any less evil insofar as I'm 
concerned. 

However, we should bear in mind there are 68,000 
local unions in the AFL-CIO. Every one of those unions 
has a group of officers and each and every—one of 
those officers can properly refer to himself as an official 
of an AFL-CIO union. 

And when you realize the number of officers involved, 
and then look around and see the few who are classed as 
evil, or who are being brought to light as evil, and even 
then make a mental reservation and say to ourselves, 


well, there are undoubtedly some more who have not 
been caught. 


Certain Limitations on Power 


At the same time, we must concede and we must 
insist that the great bylk of the official family of the 
AFL-ClO—and its local unions and its international un- 
ions—are good, sound, dedicated trade unionists who 
are true to their trust and true to the philosophy of the 
trade union movement, and true to the ideal that the 
trade unions are set up for the benefit of their members. 

Every once in a while somebody says—well why do 
you have to wait for a McClellan committee? Why 
doesn’t labor clean its own house? 


Well, now, that presents a very practical problem. 
Number one, let me say, we're going to clean our own 
house any place we find something is is wrong; just so 
far as it’s humanly possible to do so. 

But we have a democraiic structure, and we have 
certain limitations on the power of the trade union 


The material on this page is excerpted a a 
speech by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany before the 
industrial relations conference: of the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union Dept. in Washington. 


Also the many, many side activities that we get into— 
politics for instance, which calls for concerted action. 

But the other things are the property of-these various 
international unions, each of which is run under its own 
constitution. So by the very nature of the structure of 
the trade union movement, there is certainly a limitation 
on the powers of the central organization. 


I would like to point out, however, that the AFL-CIO 
in its constitution, and in the merger agreement that set 
up the AFL-CIO, invaded to some extent at least the 
autonomy of the affiliated unions. 

We said in effect in that constitution there were certain 
things that you must do and other things that you cannot 
do as a condition of membership of the AFL-CIO. 

We went a great deal further into the question of 
autonomy and demanded that each and every interna- 
tional union surrender some portion of their autonomy 
to the AFL-CIO. And that, of course, is on the question 
of communism, corruption and other related matters. 

However, we expect the unions to police their own 
families—to look after their own locals, and see to 
it that their own national constitution is adhered to. 

We do not have an investigatory force—we don’t have 
an FBI in the AFL-CIO. ‘We couldn’t possibly have 
one in our structure under which we could police 68,000 
local unions—as well as 140 national and international 


unions. We do not have an investigatory set-up, nor — 


could we possibly use such a set-up without, to a great 
degree, destroying the autonomy of our national unions. 

Of course, we do not have subpoena powers. So that 
the things that the McClellan committee have exposed— 
a great many of them—are things that we could not pos- 
sibly reach under any circumstances without subpoena 
powers. 

For instance, suppose we decided ‘to send someone 
to Seattle, and go into the biggest bank in Seattle and 
say: 

“Here, we want to see the record of your business 
dealings with Beck.” 


Dirty Unions Won’t Do 


Well, they would have just told us to get out. There 
is n® possible way we could get that bank to show us 
their records, There’s no possible way we could get 
Dave Beck to show us his personal records. But the 


McClellan committee had that power, and they used. 


that power. 


I see absolutely nothing wrong in a congressional 
committee using that sort of power against corruption, 
because we’ve got to have a clean labor movement in 
these United States. e 

Not only because we think it’s proper but because 
of the paramount obligation to serve the workers. 

You can’t serve them with dirty unions—and I don’t 
care how successful the union is in building up con- 

. ditions. If its internal structure is rotten, sooner or 
later the workers are going to suffer by the loss of those 
conditions or the failure to further advance those con- 
ditions. 


So we say you’ve got to have clean unions for the 
benefit of workers in order to carry out our first simple 
purpose. 

Secondly, we’ve got to have clean unions-in order to 
keep this democratic economy in motion. Under our 
present dynamic American economy, as we like to refer 
to it, if we didn’t have strong trade unions to see to it 
that adequate purchasing power was in the hands of the 
great mass of the people (and that’s the only way it'll go 
there under this system, through free, democratic trade 
unions), if we didn’t have free, democratic trade unions 
to do just that, if these enemies of labor had their way 
and unions were destroyed, this economy could not run 
six months without some substitute being created for the 
unions. 

What would that substitute be? It would be something 
along fascist, Communist or nao lines of some 


‘kind. 


This does not excuse the am nor does this elimi- 
nate in even the slightest degree our responsibility to do 
everything in our power to clean up these situations. 

We realize—and I’m sure that we all have some pride 
—that these things that have come out are a stigma. I'm 
sure everybody feels that way about it. ‘ 

I’m sure that the officers of unions all over the country 
—people who are identified in their local communities as 
being active in the trade union movement—feel that per- 
haps their neighbors are saying: Well, you're associated 
with these bums that they’re exposing in Washington— 
you’re one of this crowd. So there is a stigma. And 
unfortunately we’ve got to live with it. 

I haven’t seen any indications in the meetings of the 
Ethical Practices Committee or in the meetings of the 
Executive Council where anyone feels that this present 
situation calls for changing our policy or calls for us 
walking softly, as it were, or calls for us covering up. I 


‘haven't seen disposition on the part Of anyone te 


cover hes 

The policy of the AFL-CIO and of the Ethical 
Practices Committee is to give these unions a chance 
and an opportunity to do the job themselves. We feel 
that it should not be done, if we can avoid it, by a 
directive from the AFL-CIO. It should be done by 
the unions themselves. If they do it—fine. If not, 
then the directive will come. 

The Teamsters have told us in the person of their 
secretary-treasurer, John English, that they’re going to 
clean their “dirty linen.” The Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee, I believe, is waiting a little bit to see whether they’ re 
going to clean their “dirty linen.” And they are going to 
have that opportunity. 


However, our eyes are open and we're not very easily 


fooled. We’re familiar with all the little tricks. And if 
they think that cleaning their dirty linen means giving 
Dave Beck the title of president emeritus with honors and 
so on and so forth, they'll find out that the AFL-CIO 
won't accept that. 


- 


Most Unionists Right and Clean 


I don’t like to strike a personal note in things like this— 
but this man does not belong in the trade union move- 
ment. He doesn’t belong in it today. He has no right to 
stay in it until next September. He should get out 
tomorrow. se 

If he had any concept of his obligation to the move- 
ment, he would get out tomorrow. And if the members 
of his executive board had any concept of their obligation 
to the movement, they'll kick him out as -_ as they can 
and not wait for September. ; 

And when I cited the fact that most ids our people are 
right and clean and the vast majority of our unions are 
run decently, I was in no way attempting to excuse the 
few who have misused their trust; who have misinter- 
preted the purposes of the trade union movement; and 
who have abused their stewardship as officers. 

The very first union meeting I ever attended, and it’s 
more than 40 years ago, as I went into the meeting hall 
there was a little white pamphlet on every seat in the 
hall—and when you sat down you picked up the pam- 
phlet—and it was a report of every single penny expended 
by that local union in the previous 90 days—right down 
to the towels and soap that went to the office—every 
single nickel. 

And that’s the way it should be. because the most... 
important thing in the philosophy of the trade union 
movement is that the unions belong to the members— 
not to Meany, Reuther, Beck or anyone else—they 
belong to the members. And while it’s the job 
leaders to lead, it’s the job of the members to decide. 

There is one problem I want to touch on that I think 
perhaps has been a contributing cause of these other 
evils—and that is the difficulty in getting union members 
to attend union meetings. 

It’s a problem we've got to meet because, in my opin- 
ion, it makes some contribution to these evils that are 
cropping up. Meetings are very poorly attended. 

Of course, they are always attended by officers; it’s 
their job to be there. And after awhile, looking ai a 
half-empty meeting hall, they get the impression that 
we're the only fellows that are really interested in the 
meetings; members have no interest in them. 

And they get the feeling that if we’re the only people 
interested, I guess we own it—it’s ours. And if there is a 


- jittle bit of larceny in their make-up, boy, then they go to 


town and the coast is clear. 

We've got to do something about that. We’ve got to 
do it maybe through a campaign of publicity, maybe 
through some action by various national conventions, the 
various organizations—I don’t know. That’s for each 
organization to decide. 


Members Have Obligations, Too 


But I’m quite sure that we should recognize that this is 
a contributory factor in some of the problems that we 
have. That if the unions belong to the members, as they 
do, then the members should be importuned to come and 
watch their own property and watch it in operation and 
not leave it entirely to the officers. 

I've held office, and I’m not critical of people who hold 
office in unions, but I just say that close contact with the 
membership and the membership problems have never 
done any officer of a trade union any harm, no matter 
how high the office that he held. 


As for the future, I'm extremely confident that the 
philosophy of the past—a very simple philosophy of 
the trade unions as an instrumentality to advance the 
cause of workers—will suffice for the future. Of 
‘course, what our approach will be, what actions we 
take, will be determined by the problems that we face 
and by the opposition we meet. 

This present situation we're going through, as far as I'm 
concerned, is all to the good. Let’s get it out. Let’s find 
out who these people are, and let’s get them out of the 
trade union movement. 

And the faster we do it, the better it will be for us and 
for our membership and for the country and then we can 
keep going on the old philosophy that the trade union is 


set up for the benefit of the workers and that it belongs © 


to the workers. 
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The AFL-CIO is a coordinating organization—co- | 
ordinating the activities of all the unions on all things ex 
: on which their activity can be coordinated—as for Br 
: instance, legislation, general policy perhaps in regard _-—_ —_— raeeemnees Fe 
; to hours, wages, and other things. ‘ ‘ 
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Vandercook Says: 


WASHINGTON 


THERE IS NO SIGN that Democrats in control of Congress 
were moved by Pres. Eisenhower’s “blueberry pie” illness to revive 
the dying plan for a constitutional amendment settling what happens 
in the event of serious presidential “disability.” 

This is the only major democracy in the world where the 
continuity of government and executive authority is not guaran- 
teed by a feolproof system. 

The Constitution itself is extremely vague. It provides that if 
the President suffers “inability,” the Vice President shall “act.” 

It does not say who shall decide when “inability” occurs nor the 
standards for deciding. It does not say whether the Vice President 


takes the “office” as well as the “duties.” It does not say how orf 


through whom the President can resume his duties if the “inability” 
disappears. 
kk * 

The Eisenhower remedy for this weakness is a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment allowing two steps: — 

1. The President himself could announce his “inability” and 
tum over his powers to the Vice President, and the President 
thereafter could reclaim the powers by declaring his own 
“gbility.” 23 

2. If a President refused to announce “inability” although 
others felt, he should, the Vice President could announce it for 
him if supported by a majority of the Cabinet. 

The proposal has failed totally to attract the support of such 
powerful Democrats as Speaker Sam Rayburn and Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson, the House and Senate leaders. 

Partly this antagonism arises from distrust of any scheme that 
would allow Vice Pres. Nixon, even with the support of a majority 
of the Eisenhower Cabinet, to declare himself “acting” as President. 

Partly it comes, I think, from an instinctive distrust of attempting 
to “freeze” patterns of responsibility in advance of an actual emer- 
gency by writing rules into organic law. 

This latter factor seems the more significant. 

kk *& 

A CONSTITUTION MUST BE A BROAD and generalized 
document, allowing each generation freedom to meet its own prob- 
lems in ways that cannot be foreseen. 

Old John Tyler, the first Vice President to succeed a dead Presi- 
dent, handled a problem that never had occurred before by battling 
powerful opponents and fixing the pattern wherein the successor 
takes the “office” as well as the “duties.” 

There is no historical proof that this pragmatic system of handling 
matters was not the best possible way of handling them. 

Joseph Martin’s anti-third-term constitutional amendment, 
freezing into organic law the dictate that no President forever- 
more can serve beyond eight years in office, is recognized now 
as a serious blunder. 


Martin, his fellow Republicans and anti-Roosevelt Southern | 


Democrats shoved through this amendment to repudiate, retroac- 
tively, Roosevelt’s third-term and fourth-term elections. All they 
did was to put the nation into a straitjacket for the future—in cir- 
cumsances where a third-term President might be as urgently needed 
as a successor to a President suffering “inability.” 

Blueberry pie nausea will not produce the Eisenhower constitu- 
tional amendment. 

A sensible proposal for defining presidential succession by simple 
statute, allowing easy repeal or modification, might have a chance 
of enactment. 


THE ABOVE EMBLEM is embodied in a union shop card 


exhibited in shops which have a signed agreement with the Intl: 


Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W, Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EDST.) 


HE parade of a variety of expert scientific wit- 

nesses before the Senate House Atomic Energy 
Committee has, justifiably). attracted world-wide in- 
terest. And, also, quite naturally, some apprehen- 
sion; which is a very different thing from panic. 

What has been most striking has been the com- 

parative unity of opinion, 
among spokesmen of a 
vocation who are usually 
much more apt to argue 
than agree. One fact is 
beyond the reach of ar- 
gument. Whenever a nu- 
clear explosion takes place, 
whether by fusion or by 
fission, whether large or 
smaH, certain quantities 
of radioactive substances 
are produced. 
Some of those sub- 
stances have, as the atomic physicists say, a very 
long “half-life.” Other substances which afe created 
when an atomic “device” is fired have a compara- 
tively short half-life of radioactivity, and are soon 
dissipated. Some, for that reason} are not particu- 
larly dangerous. 
Others, like the much-noticed Strontium 90, are 


Morgan Says: . 


Va derc k 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDST.) 


OME people have already thrown up their hands 
in horror and despair over the Supreme Court 
decision forcing the government to reveal the 
sources of data and testimony used against defend- 
ants in criminal cases. 
In effect this gives the Dept. of Justice the choice 
of exposing pertinent FBI 
files or dropping the prose- 
cution of a trial. ; 
J. Edgar Hoover had 
long and _ successfully 
argued that only the 
FBI could be the judge 
of whether its secrets 
should be released, that 
any other course would 
be against the public in- 
terest and possibly al- 
low a criminal to escape 
justice. 
~In his one-man dissent, Justice Tom Clark, him- 
self a former attorney general, said government in- 
telligence agencies engaged in law enforcement 
“may as well close up shop” unless Congress changes 
the new rule which, he maintained, would afford 
the guilty a “Roman holiday for rummaging through 
confidential information as well as vital national 
secrets.” 
American justice is still supposed to be based ‘on 
the precept that even an accused person is presumed 


Morgan 


Schnitzler Says: 


REATER labor-management harmony has re- 

sulted from the two groups working together 
on community projects, William F. Schnitzler, AFL- 
CIO secretary-treasurer, declared on the new AFL- 
CIO public service series, Labor Answers Your 
Questions. 

“During our early battles in winning recognition 
and developing the trade union movement, we looked 
on management with some suspicion and this carried 
all through our dealings,” Schnitzler said. 


“But as unions grew, as we got to know manage- 
ment, as we negotiated contracts and won satisfac- 
tory adjustments without strikes, we found joint 
interests in harmonious relatioss. Later, when we 
served together on committees within the com- 
munity, we got to know each other even better. 


“Contributions to community service by men 
from management and from unions have brought 
them closer together and made a substantial con- 
tribution towards elimination of strife between them.” 

“Questioning Schnitzler were a panel composed of 
the Rev. John F, Cronin, assistant director of the 
Social Action Dept. of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; Dean Francis B. Sayre, of the 


Forgers and Helpers. 


Washington National Cathedral, and Rabbi Norman 


—————— ——— 


Atomic Test Moratorium Urged 
extremely dangerous, particularly since, after being 


first blasted into the stratosphere, they filter slowly 
down on every portion of the globe. 


On that basic truth, there is no difference of opin- 


ion. Where the scientific witnesses have honestly 
differed is at what point in time, or in what quantity, 
those radioactive substances may begin to create a 
hazard to-the human race. 


And, when they say human race, those thoughtful 
gentlemen are crossing and are ignoring, all political 
frontiers. For, when they discuss that potential 
hazard, they mean everybody, from Khrushchev of 
the Kremlin to New Guinea cannibals. 

Unfortunately, Pres. Eisenhower has advanced the 
discussion not at all. Like most men, his knowledge 
of atomic physics, and of the genetic results of radia- 
tion, is almost nil. Nor, though ‘he tried hard to take 
it back, did he help matters by his mysterious and 


‘slurring hint that an “organization” must be behind 


the thoughtful. warnings we have heard. 


No one suggests that, all by ourselves, we throw 
away our nuclear weapons. Though it might be re- 
called that weapons, the mere mass testing of which 
might do great harm to all living things, have be- 
come weapons which no power, for its own sake, 
would dare to use wholesale in the event of war. 

A simpler course is open. If for a starter, we 
said to the Russians: “We’ll stop all atomic tests for 
one year if you will, then we can discuss the matter 
further.” It might just turn out that the Russians, 
caught in their own unctious propaganda, would 
be unable to say “no.” 


FBI Records Decision Hailed 


innocent until proved guilty and must not be de- 
prived of anything which might be material to his 
defense. : 

But in the postwar visitation of witchcraft which 
climaxed in McCarthyism, a mere accusation be- 
came proof of guilt, hearings became trials and 
victims were often deprived of almost every ves- 
tige of justice. 

We had come to expect the Communists to pro- 
ceed in this fashion, but when we stooped to similar 
means ourselves we justified it patriotically and 
ironically as a protection against communism. . 

We are only coming ’round again now to the 
realization that when you try to protect a democ- 
racy by totalitarian methods you destroy what 
you set out to protect. This is the lesson in the 
seven-man majority opinion of the court. The 
hubbub of protest against it only shows we haven't 
yet come back full circle to its truth. 

A decision which makes the government more 
selective of its secrets and fastidious in evaluating 
the reliability of its sources seems hardly calculated 
to undermine the foundations of the republic, but 
rather to strengthen them, 

Sen. Ervin of North Carolina made a plain 
point when he said it is a “fundamental principle 
of evidence” that a defendant has the right to try 
to contradict the testimony of witnesses against 
him, and therefore the decision was right in allow- 
ing him access to data on which that testimony is 
based. 

But the essence of the decision is caught in this 
single sentence quoted by Justice Brennan: “.... The 
interest of the United States in a criminal prosecu- 
tion . . . is not that it shall win a case, but that - 
justice shall be done.” 


Community Work Breeds Friends 


Gerstenfeid, of the Washington Hebrew Congrega- 
tion. 

Schnitzler pointed out that when the labor move- 
ment began in the United States, all its energies were 
directed toward gaining collective bargaining recogni- 
tion, and the working hours also were longer. 

“During those years,” he said, “the average man 
spent somewhere between 60 to 72 hours a week at 
work, and in addition, he had to travel perhaps an- 
other hour to work, another from work. He had 
very little time left for his home or the direct neigh- 
borhood in which he lived.” 

Today, he asserted, “union members donate 
more than $100 million a year to community activ- 
ities. One hundred and thirty representatives of 
the AFL-CIO are on boards and committees of 
national agencies. Today there are 80,000 AFL- 
CIO members trained for community activities. 
We work with the Commynity Chest, the Red 
Cross, the Heart Fund, and all other national 
agencies. 

“Our union members are encouraged to do all they 
can for schools, playgrounds, hospitals, traffic safety, 
highway construction, home improvement and other 
such projects, including, of course, the church and 
synagogue.” 
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Musicians, Variety Artists — 
Settle Jurisdiction Problem 


Denver—The 60th annual convention of the American Federation of Musicians here witnessed 
the ending of a long-standing jurisdictional dispute with a sister AFL-CIO union. 

Jackie Bright, national executive of the American Guild of Variety Artists, told the 1,228 AFM 
delegates an agreement had been worked out ending the jurisdictional dispute between the two unions. 


The dispute concerned artists who both act or sing and play a 


musical instrument. 


Bright‘pledged that AGVA mem-@— 


bers would no longer appear in 
shows accompanied by non-union 
musicians. A warm handclasp by 
musicians Pres. James C. Petrillo 


indicated the same would be true 
for the Musicians. 


Petrillo Reports 

Petrillo reported to the delegates 
that relations have improved with 
Los Angeles Local 47, where a 
“rebel faction has attacked AFM 
policy on the use of royalties from 
recordings and movie sound tracks. 
AFM Iegal counsel Henry 
Kaiser predicted four law suits, 
seeking $18 million from the 
Music Performance Trust Fund, 
would come to naught. The 


trust fund,-an independent agen- 
cy, was won by the union in 
a nationwide“strike in 1947. It 
provides that royalties from 
recordings and electrical trans- 
criptions shall be used to give 
employment to union musicians 
through free public concerts. 
The suits have been entered by 
the rebel group in Local 47 led by 
Cecil F. Read, expelled vice presi- 
dent. They claim increases in the 
royalties negotiated by the AFM 
should go to the individual musi- 
cians who made the recordings and 
not to all AFM members, many 
of them part-time musicians, via 
the trust fund. 
Several resolutions to alter han- 
dling of the funds, introduced by 


Labor Backs Pilots’ Plea 
For Modern Air Planning 


The AFL-CIO has joined the Air Line Pilots Association in urging 
Congress to make several modifications in pending legislation to 
provide for the development and modernization of aviation traffic 


control. 

Appearing before the Senate 
Commerce Committee, AFL-CIO 
Legislative Rep. George D. Riley 
and ALPA Pres. C. N. Sayen com- 
mended the report of the special 
committee headed by Edward P. 
Curtis, special assistant to Pres. 
Eisenhower on Aviation Facilities 
Planning. The Senate bill and three 
companion bills in the House to a 
large degree are based on the rec- 
ommendations of the Curtis report. 

Sayen and Riley, however, 
pointed out a number of ways in 
which the proposed legislation falls 
short of the Curtis committee’s rec- 
ommendations. The Senate bill; 
said Riley, “removes the props out 
from under the hopes which all 
hold for steady and early answers 
to today’s perplexities here and now 
on the threshold of the jet age.” 

Riley hit particularly at a provi- 
sion in the bill which would termi- 
nate after three years a new avia- 
tion agency to be set up to deal 
with air traffic problems. He 
pointed out that the Curtis report 
had declared that “long-range” 


planning was one of the most es- 
sential aviation needs. 

Terming the airways and air- 
space problem “critical,” Sayen 
stressed that the present inadequate 
facilities for handling air traffic re- 
sult in “serious safety problems, a 
deterioration in the standard of air 
service, and serious limitations in 
our ability to meet our national 
defense requirements.” 

The ALPA official, a former air 
line pilot, called for full implemen- 
tation of the present program of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion for airways improvement, and 
called on Congress to provide funds 
for accelerated research and devel- 
opment of air traffic methods. 

“We support the recommenda- 
tion for an independent federal 
aviation agency,” he said. “How- 
ever, we believe that most of these 
objectives can be accomplished 
more rapidly and more efficiently 
by the immediate creation of an in- 
dependent agency from the cur- 
rently existing CAA, with appro- 
priate clarification of its areas of 
authority and responsibility.” 


PLAQUE PRESENTATION was made to Pres. Peter T. Shab. 
mann (center) of Plumbers & Steamfitters at a testimonial dinner 


in’ Milwaukee in connection with sale of State of Israel bonds. 
Speakers included Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), who described 


Schoemann as “typifying outstanding labor leadership.” 


With 


Schoemann are Israel Consul Gen. Simcha Pratt (left) and Judge 


Robert Hansen. 


Local 47, were voted down or re- 
ferred to the executive committee 
by the delegates. 

Prospects Dim 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler, feature speaker at 
the conclave, pledged AFL-CIO 
support to the Musician-Catering 
union campaign for repeal of the 
20 percent “cabaret” tax on food 
and drink where “live” music or 
entertainment is offered, 

He warned, however, that pros- 
pects are dim due to the present 
“meat-ax” mood of economy- 
minded congressmen. 

Schnitzler went on to praise the 
union for its democratic struc- 
ture. Regarding the charge of 
“dictator” which has been hurled 
at Petrillo, he said: 

“I recommend to all those who 
insult this union and its president 
by that false, libelous tag that 
they read the complete proceed- 
ings of the highly publicized in- 
ternal trial of those members of 
your Los Angeles local which 
occupied so much time and ma- 
ture attention at your last con- 
vention.” 

The proceedings demonstrated 
the falsity of the charge, he said. 

In other actions, the delegates 
voted against a recommendation by 
Petrillo that temporary arbitrary 
powers granted the president by 
Article I, Section I of the constitu- 
tion be abolished. 


Proposal Voted Down 

The proposal was first made by 
Local 47 and was voted down by 
the membership. Then Petrillo 
stepped to the microphone. “Each 
of the three times I’ve been before 
Congress, I’ve been confronted by 
the charge that this section is dic- 
tatorial,” he said. 


“Article I, Section I has been 
thrown in my face so often that 
I sleep on it... . We are taking 
a lot of bum raps for it... . I 
recommend that we get rid of 
this section and at least make 
our enemies happy. I beg of 
you to reconsider, .. .” 

The delegates voted against re- 
consideratiory, apparently feeling it 
would weaken the union. 

Petrillo announced $4.4 million 
would be spent by the trust fund 
for free concerts during the com- 
ing year. 

Delegates voted support of the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council in its 
ouster of Teamster Dave Beck and 
voted approval of the actions of 
the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 


Committee. 


Revlon Employes 
Win Pay Raises 


New York—Five months of ne- 
gotiations have brought raises rang- 
ing from $9 to $16 weekly and 
other benefits for employes of 
Revlon Cosmetics, Inc., represented 
by Dist. 65 of the Retail, Whole- 
sale & Dept. Store Union. 


Solano Council 
Adopts Labor Codes 


Vallejo, Calif.—Approval 
of the AFL-CIO Ethical 


The code was recom- 
mended to all local unions 
affiliated with the council. 


Randolph, Boyer 
On Funds Board 


New York—Pres, A. Phil- 
lip Randolph of the Sleeping 
Car Porters and Pres. Harry 
Boyer of the Pennsylvania 
Industrial Union Council 
have been added to the board 
of directors of the United 
Community Funds and Coun- 
cils of America. 

Elected at the annual meet- 
ing, they join four other labor 
representatives on the board 
—AFL-CIO- Vice Pres. 
Joseph A. Beirne, chairman 
of the Conimimnity Services 
Committee and president of 
the Communications Work- 
ers; Vice Pres. Charles Zim- 
merman of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers; Sec.-Treas. 
Joseph M. Rourke of the 
Connecticut Federation of 
Labor, and Dir. Leo Perlis of 
AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ice Activities. 


Wisconsin Will 
Hold Special 
Vote Aug. 27 


Madison, Wis.—The citizens of 
Wisconsin will have a chance to 
pick a successor to the Senate seat 
vacated by the death of Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy (R) at a special election 
Aug. 27. 


Gov. Vernon Thompson (R) 
called the election after earlier pro- 
posals by state Republication lead- 
ers that legislation be passed to 
permit him to appoint a successor 
fell through because of a lack of 
agreement on the person to be 
appointed. 

Six Republicans and four Demo- 
crats have announced their inten- 
tion to run in the July 30 primary. 
_ The state GOP convention at La 
Crosse June 8 decided not to en- 
dorse any GOP candidate. The 
delegates could not choose between 
former Gov. Walter Kohler, Lt. 
Gov. Warren Knowles, Rep. Alvin 
O’Konski, former Rep. Glenn R. 
Davis, Milwaukee attorney Howard 
Boyle, and former State Supreme 
Court Justice Henry Hughes, all an- 
nounced candidates for the GOP 
nomination. 

Democratic candidates include 
William Proxmire, three-time can- 
didate for governor; Arthur J. 
Gurn, a 73-year-old retired federal 
worker; Robert Hampelman of Elk 
Mound, and Rep. Clement Za- 
blocki. 

Rep. Henry Reuss (D), who 
previously had announced, with- 
drew in favor of Zablocki, and the 
state CIO council, which favored 
the former, decided not to endorse 
a candidate. Meanwhile, Demo- 
cratic leaders have asked Zablocki 
to withdraw in Reuss’ favor. 


ministration, headed by Norma 


Leatherge Ui 


Union Elects 
New Officers 


Atlantic City, N. J—A new ad 


Zukowsky of Newburgh as preg. 
dent and Morris Fuchs of Newar 


as general secretary-treasurer, wa, Mates 


unanimously elected at the eighth 
regular convention of the Inj, 


_| Leathergoods, Plastic and Novelty §, 


Workers union here. 
Zukowsky succeeds Ossip Wal- 


\ue 


| insky, who had served as president 


of the ILGPNWU since 1951 and 
who was designated by acclaim a 
president-emeritus of the union fol. 
lowing his retirement. - 
Authorize Revamping 

The 325 delegates to the con. 
vention, representing 35,000 work. 
ers in 93 locals in 19 states and 
Canada, called upon the incoming 
administration to launch a nation. 
wide campaign against the discrim- 
inatory 10 percent excise tax and 
the tariff policy which has raised 
economic havoc in the industries 
embraced by the union’s juurisdic- 
tion. 

A revamping of the interna. 
tional’s administrative machin- 
ery was also authorized, in- 
cluding the establishment of a 
research and educational depart- 
ment, the issuance of a regular 
newspaper and a_ coordinated 
campaign for a union label. 

Among the 30 resolutions unani- 
mously adopted by the delegates 
were: A demand for a shorter 
work-week, endorsement of a min- 
imum wage of $1.25 an hour, sup- 
port for the Committee on Political 
Education of the AFL-CIO and 


endorsement of the AFL-CIO_ 


ethical practices codes. 
Urges Conference 

In his acceptance speech. Zukow- 
sky praised the AFL-CIO’s Execu- 
tive Council for adopting the ethical 
practices codes as “a symbol of 
labor’s willingness and ability to 
clean: its own house.” 

He called upon AFL-CIO 
Pres, George Meany “and other 
forward-thinking national leaders 
of American labor to take the 
lead in initiating a conference 
with important legislators from 
both parties in both houses of 
Congress—honest conservatives 
and honest liberals alike—for the 
purpose of drawing up specific 
recommendations for the laws 
that must come.” 

Among the many reports ap- 
proved by the delegates was one 
dealing with administration of the 
international’s Health and Welfare 
Fund. 

Charles Feinstein, the fund’s di- 
rector, stated that “full disclosure” 
of the fund’s operations adhered to 
the standards outlined by the AFL- 
CIO’s code of ethical practices. 

Feinstein was one of five vice 
presidents elected. The others are: 
Edward Friss of Hudson, N. Y., 
Benjamin. Feldman, Jack Wiesel- 
berg, and Paul Di Paola of New 
York. 


More Interest 


Members Urged to Take 


in Unions 


An active membership interest in union affairs would have pre- 
vented corruption in the trade union movement, Pres. William L. 
McFetridge of the Building Service Employes Intl. Union told a 


two-day conference of the union 
in Washington. 

McFetridge called on the dele- 
gates to intensify organizing efforts. 
The conference laid heavy em- 
phasis on organizing techniques 
and materials with sample leaflets, 
graphic displays and other aids. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told the conference that while “the 
public is concentrating on the sins 
of the labor movement we should 
not be distracted . . . so that we 
forget the purpose of the trade 


union movement and its record of 


accomplishment.” 

Andrew Biemiller, head of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation, and 
Nelson Cruickshank, head of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security, 


developments in their respective 
fields. ; 

Special meetings were held to 
thresh out regional problems, and 
the organizing among public em- 
ployees and racetrack workers. The 
conference drew delegates from a8 


far away as Saskatoon, Sask. 


addressed the delegates on recent. 
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aOffice Workers Seek 


Automation Guards 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A proposal that the Office Workers seek 
ontract clauses providing for re-training of employes displaced by 


;stomation was advanced by-Pres. Howard 


*s convention here. 


* 
nO 


A. Coughlin at the 


Protections against machines also should be sought, he told dele-. 


mies representing more than 50,- 
"0 members, to guard lay-offs 
owing out of automation and to 
wtablish “substantial” severance 
y and pension programs. 
Coughlin said that increasing use 
of automated devices in offices, 
particularly small electronic com- 
puters, may bring drastic changes 
in employment patterns. 


Pledge Cooperation 
One of these computers, he said, 
can do as much work with one 
operator as is now being done by 
gveral persons in two weeks. 
Coughlin also called for estab- 
fshment of an AFL-CIO tribunal 


Cook Resigns 
As Flint Glass 
President 


New York—After serving as an 
elected officer of the ~ American 
Flint Glass Workers Union for 40 
years, Harry H. Cook has stepped 
down from the union’s presidency, 
a post he has filled since 1940. 

The 80th annual convention of 
the AFGWU immediately elected 
him president emeritus by acclama- 
tion, voting him his present salary 
for the ensuing year. 

Member 56 Years 

The resignation of the 74-year- 
old union leader highlighted the 
opening sessions of the convention 
here. The 311 delegates to the 
two-week convention will elect his 
successor prior to adjournment. 

Cook has been a member of 
the union for 56 years, and 
served the international on its 
executive board, as international 
assistant secretary and as first 
vice president before taking the 
presidency 17 years ago. 

In his last annual report to the 
union’s 35,000 members before re- 
tirement, Cook devoted consider- 
able attention to the recent codes 
of ethical practices adopted by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council. He 
declared that the barriers to cor- 
tuption were an-indication of or- 
ganized labor’s “determination to 
keep our democratic trade union 
movement clean and honest.” 


Cook Cites Report 

Cook cited to the convention the 
distribution of-a certified public 
accountant’s report of the financial 
condition of the union, together 
with the quarterly financial reports 
which go to the membership, as 
proof that the union “throughout 
its history has been highly * re- 
spected for its integrity and hon- 
testy of purpose.” 

The newly elected president 
emeritus anticipated no move by 
this convention toward exploring 
possible merger with other un- 
ions in the glass industry. Cook 
indicated that there was no sen- 
timent among delegates for mer- 
ger with the other three unions, 
despite overtures on the part of 
the Glass Bottle Blowers at that 
tnion’s St. Louis convention in 
March. 

The law committee’s report on 
Proposed constitutional amend- 
ments touched off a spirited, hour- 
long debate on a proposal for a 
Secret written ballot for the elec- 
tion of international officers. 
was rejected by a slim margin of 
138 to 131, , 

Delegates also soundly defeated 
4 motion that would have changed 
the union’s. convention schedule 
from its present annual basis to a 
biennial one. 


It}. } 


with authority to ‘settle jurisdic- 
tional disputes, which he said have 
interfered with Office Workers’ or- 
ganizing’ efforts. The principal 
conflicts, he said, have come when 
the union has undertaken to or- 
ganize the office employes of plants 


where factory workers are in plant |? 


unions. 


Sec.-Treas. B. A. Gritta of the]; 


AFL-CIO. Metal Trades Dept. 
pledged cooperation with the Office 
Workers by the department's affil- 
iates in plants where they represent 
the production workers. 

Jurisdictional disputes were as- 
sailed as “union cannibalism” by 
William L. Kircher, representing 
AFL-CIO Dir. of Organization 
John W. Livingston. 

He destribed as “lamentable” the 
failure of state and central labor 


| bodies to follow the national mer- 


ger pattern. 
“It’s pretty difficult to talk in 


terms of lofty ideals and unity to}; 


workers who ask you why you 
hayen’t been able to unite your- 
selves,” he added. 


Warns on Legislation 
_ Dir. James L. McDévitt of the 
AFL-CIO, Committee on Political 
Education told the delegates that 
“we have to fight it out on the 
legislative level or we die.” 

Unless the battle is waged, he 
made clear, anti-labor legislation 
‘can wipe out collective bargain- 
ing gains. He appealed for lead- 
ership at the local level for 
COPE campaigns for voter reg- 
istration, election of endorsed 
candidates and voluntary dollar 
contributions. 

Coughlin is unopposed for re- 
election to his third term. However, 
Sec.-Treas. J. Howard Hicks and 
several of the 12 regional vice 
presidents faced contests. 

Hicks reported the union’s net 
worth increased from $189,824 in 
1955 to $230,493. He said 63 
percent of the $830,000 income 
during the biennium was spent for 
organizational purposes. 


Woodworkers Make 
Gains in Northwest 
Portland, Ore.—The first major 
break-through in negotiations be- 
tween the Woodworkers and the 
lumber industry in the Northwest 
brought a five-cent hourly pay 
boost and improved vacation 
clauses. Agreements are subject to 
ratification by the membership. 
IWA’s northwest regional nego- 


tiating committee met with repre< 


sentatives of Georgia-Pacific, Wil- 
lamette National Lumber Co., and 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co. 
Talks with other employers groups 
are planned soon. ~ 


Labor Must Get 
Automation Share 


Ottawa, Ont. — Organized 
labor must press for higher 
wages, shorter hours, longer 
~vacations and the guaranteed 
wage if workers are to get 
their share of the benefits of 
automation, according to the 
Canadian Labor Congress. 

Unions must join with em- 
_ployers and thé government 
in planning ahead now if 
automation’s impact on un- 
employment is to be held to a 
minimum, the CLC says in 
a study, “Probable Effects of 
Increasing Mechanization in 
Industry,” which was pre- 
pared for the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Eco- 


nomic Prospects. 


ALL-OUT ATTACK on exploitation of Puerto Ricans whether oF Tabor or industry will be made 
by 10-man committee set up by AFL-CIO and shown at its first meeting. Peter J. McGavin 
(seated, fourth from left) will report to Pres. George Meany on committee’s progress. Charges of 
“injustices beyond belief’ against Puerto. Ricans have been made. 


Advisory 


Council Commends Labor 


For Enforcing Codes of Ethics 


New York—Organized labor was warmly commended for “its effective contribution to the Amer- 
ican way of life” by the first anniversary meeting of the National Advisory Council to the AFL- 


CIO Community Services Committee. At the =“ time the council, composed of outstanding - 


leaders in the social welfare field,‘ 


praised the AFL-CIO for estab- 
lishing and enforcing “codes of 
the highest ethical practices,” and 
called on “other segments of com- 
munity life” to “follow this forth- 
right lead.” 


Singular Contribution 

“As members of this council we 
have had an opportunity to ob- 
serve, at first hand, the singular 
contribution which union men and 
women have made as partners, citi- 
zens and good neighbors in their 
home communities,” the members 
said. 

“In this day-to-day approach to 
community activities, the commu- 
nity services department of the 
AFL-CIO has received the sup- 
port of the vast majority of the 
15 million men and women in the 
ranks of organized labor. 

“Working in concert with social 
welfare agencies, these dedicated 
union men and women have put 
the strength of their unions behind 
their duties as American citizens.” 

Johnson Chairman 

The council was established by 
the AFL-CIO founding convention 
to advise the CSC on health and 
welfare matters.- Its chairman is 
Dean Kenneth D. Johnson, of the 
New York School of Social Work 
at Columbia University. 

It deplored the “tendency to 
take a derogatory look at the en- 
tire labor movement” because of 
the congressional hearings which 
revealed “unbecoming conduct and 
inexcusable practices on the part 
of a small number of labor lead- 
ers.” 

It criticized “the conduct and 
practices of those who have been 
derelict in the maintenance of any 
sacred trust imposed on them,” but 
cautioned the country to “measure 
organized labor by the substance 
of its. day-to-day dedication -to the 
principles of integrity and service 
to the total community.” 


ORIT Bimonthly 
Edition Resumed 


The AFL-CIO is resuming publi- 
cation on behalf of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Resional Organization of Work- 
ers (ORIT) of the bimonthly “Facts 
and Figures.” 

“Facts and Figures” is the Eng- 
lish edition of the Spanish “Datos 
y Cifras,” published by ORIT’s 
Economic and Social Research 
Dept. in Mexico City. AFL-CIO 
Inter-American Rep. Harry H. 
Pollak has general responsibility for 


it. 


Retail Union Council 
Urges Atomic Disarmament 


bec City, N. J.—New evidence of danger to humanity from 
radioactive atomic fallout requires that “all governments and the 
United Nations press forward with disarmament not only of conven- 


tional weapons but also atomic 


weapons,” the General Council of 
the Retail, Wholesale & Dept. 
Store Union resolved at its annual 
meeting here. 

In his opening report to the coun- 
cil, Pres. Max Greenberg called 
on the government “to present the 
facts to the American people as 
fully and as honestly as_ they 
should be presented. We call upon 
all governments and the United 
Nations to press forward with dis- 
armament not only of conventional 
weapons but also of atomic wea- 
pons. 

“Atomic power can mean a 
wonderful world of the future— 
and it can also mean horrible death 
and destruction. Let us pray that 
our leaders choose the right 
course.” 

The key legislative goal of the’ 
RWDSU—extension of coverage 
under the federal minimum wage 
law to millions in retail and other 
fields—occupied a major portion 
of Greenberg’s report and the de- 
legates’ discussion. Strong efforts 
to pass the Kennedy bill were 
pledged. 

The council approved a prior 
action by the RWDSU’s executive 
board in pledging adherence to the 
Ethical Practices Codes of the 


Labor In Support 
Of Sclerosis Fund 


The $3.5 million Hope 
Chest campaign of the Na- 
tional Multiple Sclerosis So- 
ciety, being conducted during 
June, has again received the 
endorsement of the American 
labor movement. 

Support for the drive 
through the program of the 
AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ices Committee was urged on 
all union members by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany in a 
statement calling multiple 
sclerosis “one of our coun- 
try’s most serious problems,” 
one which “affects our indus- 
trial life and our family life.” 

The society is supporting 
50 research projects seeking 
the cause and cure of the dis- 
ease. 


AFL-CIO, and approved also a 
call by Executive Sec. Jack Paley 
for adherence to the code on finan- 
cial procedures, 

The council also reviewed the 
union’s 1956 COPE campaign, in 
which the RWDSU surpassed its 
quota by raising more than $30,- 
000, and resolved to make COPE a 
major activity again this year. 


Textile Union 
Asks Order 


On Darlington 


An appeal to the NLRB to order 
the reopening of the Darlincton, 
S. C., Manufacturing Co., and the 
re-employment of its 550 workers 
has been made by the Textile 
Workers. 

The firm liquidated its opera- 
tions last December rather than 
negotiate with TWUA, which won 
bargaining rights at the plant. An 
NLRB examiner found the plant 
closing was a violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and that the workers 
were illegally discharged. He 
added, however, that no effective 
remedy could be applied since the 
firm had gone out of business. 

The union in its appeal renewed 
its argument that the Darlington 
mill was a unit of the Deering, 
Milliken textile chain. It was never 
disputed that Roger Milliken, head 
of the chain, controlled, in fact, 
nearly all of the Darlington stock. 


Rail Editors Ask 
ILPA Affiliation 


The Railway Labor Editors As- 
sociation, representing some 16 
publications of railway unions, has 
applied for admission to the AFL- 
CIO Intl. Labor Press Association 
as an industrial affiliate. 


Dick Howard, editor of the 


Signalman’s Journal, was re-elected 
chairman of the group, J. E. Loving 
of the Railway Telegrapher was 
named vice chairman, and Emil 
Plondke, editor of the Maintenance 
of Ways Employes Journal, was 


voted secretary-treasurer, 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, 


JUNE 15, 1957 __ 


Reverse Position: 


ILO Leaders Laud| 


U.S. Labor Stand 


Geneva—Representatives of workers,. employers and govern- 
ments joined in expressing elation and enthusiasm when the U. S. 
‘government delegation to the 40th Intl. Labor Organization confer- 
ence announced that the U. S. has reversed its position and now 
favors outlawing forced labor. Stuart Rothman, Labor Dept. soli- 


citor and adviser to the two gov- 
ernment delegates, Assistant Sec. 
of Labor J. Ernest Wilkins and As- 
‘sistant Sec. of State Francis O. 
Wilcox, made the , announcement 
at a conference session. , 

_. He. said the U. S. delegation 
now favors the “most effective” 
action to ban forced labor that the 
ILO can take, and that it will not 
again present the proposal it of- 
fered last year to bar articles made 
by forced labor from  interna- 
tional trade. It will vote for the 
convention it opposed last year he 
said. ~ 

Greeted Enthusiastically 

The fact that the U.S. govern- 
ment has come around to the posi- 
tion long taken by U.S. organized 
labor, and voiced most effectively 
by the American worker delegate, 
AFL-CIO -fntl. Rep. George P. De- 
Janey, was greeted enthusiastically 
by other free world worker and em- 
ployer delegations. 

Government delegates from 
Great Britain, Brazil, New Zea- 
land and Japan expressed their 
pleasure. Soviet bloc delegates, 

. who favored a convention ban- 
ning forced labor as long as the 
VU. S. refused to endorse it, imme- 
diately began to draft amendments 
to broaden its scope and thus 
weaken it. 

The credentials of some delega- 
tions or parts of them were chal- 
lenged in several instances. One 
against the Italian worker delega- 
tion, originating with the Italian 
Confederation of National Trade 
Unions, was thrown out by a Cre- 
dentials Committee composed of 
Chairman Fernand Van Langen- 
gove, Belgium; A. G. Fennema, 
Netherlands employer delegate, and 
Alfonso Sanchez Madariaga, work- 
er delegate from Mexico. 

The Hungarian delegation and 
its advisers were challenged by four 
employer delegates on behalf of 
the “Free Employer” delegates. 
The worker delegate and an adviser 
were challenged separately by the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and the Intl. Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions. 


The “Free Employers” -also 
challenged the Albanian employer 
delegate. The French worker de- 
legate, Pres. Maurice Bouladoux 
of the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers, was challenged 
by three of his advisers from the 
Communist - dominated . General 
Confederation of Workers. 

The full delegations. of So- 
viet Russia, Bulgaria, Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia and the Ukraine, 
and the Indian government delega- 
tion questioned the right of the 
Chinese Nationalist delegation to 
be seated. 

Minister of Labor Harold E. 
Holt of Australia was elected pres- 
ident of the conference. The three 
vice presidents were Pres. Claude 
Jodoin of the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress, representing workers; Fer- 
nando Yllanes Ramos, Mexican 
employer delegate, and Leon 
Chajn, government delegate from 
Poland. : 


Congress Gets 
Objections On 
Mexican Plan 


The U.S. Section of the Joint 
United States-Mexico Trade Union 
Committee has sent to all members 
of Congress its new publication 
spelling out labor’s objections to 
abuses in the Mexican contract 
labor program. . 

In a letter accompanying the 
leaflet, Sec. Serafino Romualdi re- 
ferred to “the uninformed action 
which the House took recently in 
cutting appropriations for the La- 
-bor Department’s compliance ac- 
tivities,” and suggested that the leg- 
islators would find the committee’s 
views “timely.” 

It sums up the history of the 
foreign contract labor programs and 
again calls on Sec. of Labor James 
P. Mitchell to appoint a tri-partite 
committee to investigate these ac- 
tivities. Copies may be obtained 
|on request from the U.S. Section, 
Room 504, 815 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, 
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TWO TOP WINNERS 


contest. 


in a national contest on the United Nations 
for trade union editors were Martin Morand (left), editor of “The 
Garment Worker,” published by Harrisburg, Pa., locals of the 
Ladies Garment Workers, in the local union class; and Edmund 
Fisher (right), editor of the Clothing Workers’ “Advance,” in the 
international union class. They are receiving their plaques, which 
were accompanied by $100 prizes, from Norman L. Sobol, director 
of American Labor Services for the UN, which sponsored the 


(Continued from Page 1) 

and we're not very easily fooled.” 
We're familiar with all the little 
tricks. And if they think that 
cleaning their dirty linen means giv- 
ing Dave Beck the title of presi- 
dent emeritus with honors and so 
forth, they’ll find out that the AFL- 
CIO.won’t accept that.” 

Meany said Beck “does not be- 
long in the labor movement. 
He doesn’t belong in it today. 
He has no right to stay in it 
until next September, He should 
get out tomorrow. ... And if 
the members of his executive 
board had any concept of their 
obligation to the movement, 
they'll kick him out as fast as 
they can and not wait for Sep- 
tember.” 

Teamsters Union groups mean- 
while began an open drive to oust 
Beck as president at a board meet- 
ing scheduled July 1 in Los An- 
geles. 

Chicago Joint Council 25, 
representing 135,000 members 
from 42 locals, voted unanimous- 
ly for Beck’s immediate resigna- 
tion. 


oi 


DOWNFALL OF DICTATORSHIP in Colombia was marked at a meeting in the Columbia 


University Club in New York City. Here, Serafino Romualdi, AFL-CIO Inter-American repre- 
sentative (left), shakes hands with Dr. Eduardo Santos, former president of Colombia and publisher 
of the liberal newspaper El Tiempo of Bogota. The two other speakers looking on are Luis 
Alberto Monge, general secretary of the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers (ORIT), 


and Miss Frances Grant, general secretary 
Freedom, which sponsored the celebration. 


of the Inter-American Association for Democracy and 


Meany Pledges Labor 
Will Clean Own House 


It also endorsed the an- 
nounced candidacy of Vice Pres. 
John T. (Sandy) O’Brien as suc- 
cessor to Beck. O’Brien is also 
supported by Teamsters Sec.- 
Treas. John F. English. 

Vice Pres. William A. Lee 
told the Chicago Joint Council, 
“Dave has got to go, and he’s 
got to go right now—for the 
good of our union and its mem- 
bers.” 

Lee disclosed that a telephone 
‘call from English informed him 
that Beck’s handling of union 
funds was forcing the international 
to sell government bonds immedi- 
ately—meaning a discount and a 
loss—to raise cash for its day-to- 
day operations. 

For the future, the AFL-CIO 
head asserted, the philosophy of 
the past will suffice; “a very simple 
philosophy of the trade unions as 
an instrumentality to advance the 
cause of workers.” 

The approach, he continued, 
“will be determined by the prob- 
lems that we face and the opposi- 
tion we meet.” 

“This present situation we're go- 
ing through .. . is all to the good. 
Let’s get it out. Let’s find out who 
these people are and let’s get them 
out of the trade union movement. 

“And the faster we do it, the bet- 
ter it will be for us and for our 
membership and for the country 
and then keep going on the old 
philosophy that the trade union is 
set up for the benefit of the work- 
ers and that it belongs to the work- 
ers.” 


Canadian Price > 
Index Up Again 

Ottawa, Ont.—The Cana- 
dian Consumer Price Index 
went up again between April 
and May, rising from 120.9 
to 121.1 and scoring an ad- 
vance of two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent. 

The jump was sparked by 
a substantial increase in the 
“other” commodities and 
services classification, which 
went from 125.1 to 126.3, 
The food and clothing in- 
dexes were unchanged. 

The cost of living index 
stood at 116.1 in May 1956, 
and has risen 3.9 percent in 
the last year. 


,| labor legislation in this country. 


Meany Cuts 
Khrushchev } 
Down to Size 


(Continued from Page 1) 
behind the Iron Curtain, as ey 
denced by student unrest, Criticigg 
voiced by writers, and the cop 
tinued forced, transfer of many 
thousands from their homes apg 
jobs within the USSR.” : 

Khrushchev’s boast that Rugg 
needs and wants no other thay 
the Communist, because it “reflegi 
the desires and wishes of the peop 
so much,” was reminiscent of Hig 
ler’s prating that Nazi Germagpay 
would last a thousand years, Meanuam 
said. 


“= 


Grandfather’s - Tale 
“The last time the Russian peo 
had an election which was at gm 
free was more than 39 years ago* 
he added. 
Khrushchev’s_ claim that the 
grandchildren of this generations 
Americans will live under “social 
ism” Meany dismissed as a “grand. 
father’s tale told in order to hide 
the Communist tyranny of today,” 

“He expressed the belief that 
communism would eventually 
triumph because ‘it is a younger ! a‘ 
system, the most healthy sys. . 
tem’,” Meany recounted. “Mr, 
Khrushchey forgot that the i) 
younger system of fascism had to 
yield to the ‘older’ system. of Bostor 
democracy. 0 cor 

“Actually, the ‘young’ system of 


ngineet 


communism is the oldest existing ’ . 
system—namely, slavery. In ree 
gard to Khrushchev’s claim that 
communism is the ‘most healthy 
system, that might be so for the 

bosses who profit from it—but that 

is certainly not true for the millions 

of people who have perished under 

it or who are now being exploited 

and oppressed by it.” — 

Khrushchev’s pose as a devotee 
of peace prompted the commeat 
that “the world knows it is aggres- 
sionist Soviet imperialism which has 
prevented mankind from enjoying 
peace and leading a normal life.” & ions 

Program One-Sided differen: 

Moscow’s talk about trade agree- ihe diffe 
ments, which Khrushchev plugged J achi 
in his TV appearance, Meany de He 
scribed as a move “to help bail the B yaa 
Communist rulers out of the dif- Hi pnoe . 
ficulties into which the follies of By, ¢9 
Communist economy and intense Bw, 
militarization have led them.” »| labor. 

The AFL-CIO president called P 

Khrushchev’s cultural exchange w 
program “one-sided.” The So- 

viet co-existence campaign, he C 
continued, “is particularly de- 

signed to serve the expansionist §§ Arcl 
aims of Soviet imperialism,” as f° the 
“was demonstrated with painful Wid d 
clarity last November in Hun- 

gary.” 

Moscow’s disarmament talk, he fhe ev 
declared, is aimed at destroying 
western “‘safeguards of world §xlfm 
peace.” 1 uni 


“That is why the free world must 
stress and strengthen the link be- 
tween peace and freedom—especi 
ally in view of the renewed hy- 
pocritical Soviet ‘peace’ offensive.” 


Goldberg, Cole 


Seminar Lecturers 


- Salzburg, Austria—Graduate stu- 
dents from many European coun- 
tries will study U.S, labor trends 
here this summer. v 

The annual Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies will be concerned 
with the philosophy and ideas of 
the American labor movement and 


a | 


Among the lecturers at the ses- 
sions will be Arthur J. Goldberg, 
AFL-CIO special counsel, and Da- 
vid Cole, arbitrator under the AFL- 
CIO no-raiding agreement. 

Cole was flying to Austria on 
June 12 and Goldberg a day later. 
The seminar lasts from June 17 
until July 13. Goldberg and Cole 
will return to this country early 


ee, =’ os a 


August. 
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nd. @. 5. and Europe, the color film stars Robert Hutton and Don 
ide ngperty. The former is shown in this scene with TWA Flight 
y." Bogineer Bret Hart. 

at 


AN OF THE SKY, a motion pi 

sht engineers’ contribution to aviation safety, has been released 
of  stribution by the Flight Engineers Intl. Assn. Made at the 
ig Qooldwyo Studios in Hollywood and at airports throughout the 


e telling the story of the 


D. C.-Maryland 
Fed Approves 
Merger Terms 


Merger terms between the AFL 
and CIO in Maryland and the 
District of Columbia were given 
unanimous approval in the closing 
hours of the Maryland-D. C. Fed- 
eration of Labor’s 51st annual con- 
vention, 

After two days of often heise’ 
debate the proposed constitution 
and terms were adopted exactly 
as they had been agreed upon by 
the executive boards of the AFL 
body and the Maryland-District In- 
dustrial Union Council. — 

Two amendments dealing with 
representation for unions at con- 
ventions were defeated by the dele- 
gates. Both amendments were sub- 
mitted by officials of the Baltimore 
Federation of Labor. 

Pres. Harry Cohen will become 
the first president of the Maryland- 
District AFL-CIO after the merger.: 
His executive board was instructed 
by the convention to seek agree- 
ment with the CIO group to in- 


“Bay State CIO Votes 


«fo Press For Merger 
ot B Boston—Seven hundred delegates to the Massachusetts State 


0 convention voted without dissent to “continue in its efforts 
compromise all differences which are delaying merger” at the 


crease the president’s salary from 
the present $9, 500 to $12,000 an- 
nually. 

The same resolution urged that 
the secretary-treasurer, who will 
come from the CIO, receive $11,- 
000 a year. 

.Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) told 
the convention banquet he believes 
the U.S. labor movement is “basic- 
ally good, sound and moral.” He 


| level. 

hat @ The 18th annual conclave was 
hy’ ually unanimous in voicing op- 
the Mpssition to the limited sales tax 
hat reg by Gov. Foster Furcolo. 
ons , the convention proposed 
der own seven-point program to 
ted Mpolve the state’s fiscal dilemma. 

No Difference in Aims 

I B Puccolo, elected with labor sup- 
cit Hort, proved he had lost little of 
a personal appeal when he ad- 
ot iressed the convention. He never 


* iy entioned the sales tax proposal 
name and declared “there is no 
jiference in the aims we seek, 
ee- Mie difference is in ways and means 
p achieve them.” 


He promised that “no one in 
Massachusetts is going to punish 
labor and no punitive action will 
be tolerated or allowed” during 
“the current hysteria against 
labor.” ; 

Pre J. William Belanger, Sec- 
teas. Salvatore Camelio and all 
other officers were re-elected with- 
out opposition. 

Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 
of the Boston Catholic archdiocese 
lold delegates: “The labor member 
must share some of the respon- 
sibility with the corrupt leaders for 
he @the evils that beset labor unions. 


Aan Ff &T @ &- 


7 = 


-|campaign against the O’Sullivan 


| part in the affairs of his union and 
most especially in the selection and 


election of its officers.” 

The convention voted unanimous 
support of the AFL-CIO Ethical 
Practices Code. It also backed 
the Rubber Workers don’t-buy 


heel company of Winchester, Va., 
where URWA members have been 
on strike more than a year. 

The sales tax issue officially came 
to convention attention in an ad- 
dress by Pres. John A. Callahan 
of the state federation of labor 


who strongly attacked the tax 


proposal. 

Henry Murray, New England 
area director of COPE, lauded 
Gov, Furcolo’s labor record as 
“97 percent right and .only 3 
percent wrong.” Proper dosage 
of political education, Murray 
promised, could cure most of 
labor’s ills. 


A dishonest labor official is only 
as bad as an unscrupulous employ- 
er will allow him to be, asserted 
Joseph Salerno, New England di- 


rector of the Clothing Workers. 
“It is up to the various unions to 
clean house of the ‘little Becks’ as 
well as the ‘big Becks’ wherever 
found. The national AFL-CIO 


said he will be “no party to the 
anti-federalist drive which seeks 
to take away from the federal gov- 
ernment its jurisdiction over labor 


and management and turn it over 
to the states.” 


Meany Hits 
Instrument. 
Pay Minimum 


The standards used in arriving at 


the proper determination of the 
prevailing minimum wage in the 
scientific, industrial and laboratory 
instruments industry are “inappro- 
priate,” AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany said in a letter of protest to 
Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell. 

Meany took exception to the pro- 
posed determination of $1.20 an 
hour in the scientific instruments 
field. He pointed out to Mitchell 
that in May 1955, two years before 
the proposed minimum was an- 
nounced, “nearly two-thirds of the 
covered workers were employed in 
plants where not eyen a single 


worker earned less than $1.20 per 
hour.” 


” he continued, “the 
proposed figure of $1.20 is not the 
prevailing minimum wage in this 
industry even if no allowance is 


made for the increase in wage 
since that time. 


ing @Mere membership does not of it-|can only show the way but action 

‘ld @vlf make the working man a force | depends upon the affiliated unions 
inunions. He must take an active | themselves.” 

ust 

be- 


‘8 warned that unless they register by June 30, they may not 

“ obtain benefits to which they are entitled under last year’s 

Kd amendments to the Social Security Act. 

¥e Three classifications are affected by the 1956 amendments: 
Those who are disabled and are at least 50 years old may 

in be eligible for disability insurance benefits starting next month, 

ed | but must apply by June 30 to be insured full payments. 


of Those who are disabled and whose disability began’ before 
they reached 18 years of age may be eligible for children’s 
insurance benefits even after reaching 18 if either parent is 
receiving old-age insurance benefits, or if they have lost the 
support of a parent through death. 

i‘. Those who are disabled and who have not reached 50 
y be eligible to have their social security 
records frozen” to protect future benefit payments 


earnings 
: because 
17 must be made before June 30. 


Disabled Warned Against 
“Losing Security Benefits 


Workers who are totally and permanently disabled are 


recommendation at the time of the 
hearing for a prevailing minimum 
wage of at least $1.35 was fully 
justified (and) .. 
previous recommendation. 


Discrimination 
Trenton, N. J. — Gov. 


by government loans. 


elections. 


“We are convinced that our 


. we reiterate our 


N. J. Bans Housing 


Robert 
Meyner (D) has signed a bill ban- 
ning discrimination in all state 
housing, public or private, insured 


The bill, turned down by the 
Republican-controlled legislature in ashington 6, D. 
1956, was pushed this year by State 
Sen.. Malcolm.S. Forbes, the Re- 
publican Party’s announced can- 
didate for governor, Democratic 
members of the legislature, who 
supported the measure both years, 
charged that the GOP majority 
backed the bill at this session be- 
cause of the approaching statewide 


garian refugees into American life. 


AFL-CIO vice president, called on 


Refugee Program Gets 
Backing of Labor CSC 


New York—The AFL-CIO Community Services Committee ‘hag 
voted full support of programs aimed at integrating additional Hun- 


The action was taken at a meeting here during which Chairman, 
Joseph A. Beirne, president of the Communications Workers and an 


Congress to act quickly on legisla- 
tion for admission of 33,000 ref- 
ugees now in Austria and 15,000 
in Yugoslavia. 


ca’s good name,” he said, “that we 
take vigorous steps to open our 
doors to Hungary’s valiant freedom 
fighters; We must live up to our 
responsibility. We must live up to 
the implication of promises of a 
refuge for these victims of Commu- 
nist tyranny.” 

The pending bill also would grant 
permanent status to several thou- 
sand refugees admitted as parolees 
several months ago. 

Praises Camp Kilmer 

Beirne reviewed the role of the 
AFL-CIO Community Service Ac- 
tivities during the Hungarian ref- 
ugee program. He had high praise 
for the voluntary agency and gov- 
ernment workers who coordinated 
activities at Camp Kilmer, N. J. 
The committee agreed fo explore | < 
the possibility of working out an 
agreement with the Civil Defense 
Agency on alerting the country to 
the need of an adequate civil de- 
fense program. 
It also expressed willingness to 
participate in a joint blood council 
provided organized labor is given 
representation in formulating pol- 
icies and programs relating to bene- 
fits, services and the actual work 
of blood procurement. 


UAW WINS ELECTION 
Lima, O.—The Auto Workers 
won bargaining rights at the Ford 
engine plant here in an NLRB 
election. With 711 eligible to vote, 
the tally was 598 for the UAW and 
only six for no union. 


“It is to. the advantage of Ameri-| - 


U.S. Falling 
Behind Need 


For Engineers 


York Harbor, Me.—The nation 
is not only falling behind in the 
number of engineers graduated an- 
nually but is facing a mounting 
demand—and shrinking supply— 
of workers who are above the 
skilled labor category but fall just 
short of the engineer level. 


Several speakers voiced this 
warning at the 13th annual Eastern 
Seaboard apprenticeship confer- 
ence. 


Sec. Joseph D. Keenan of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers told union leaders they 

‘must change with the times” and 
“bring our organizations in line 
with new developments.” He sug- 
gested the possibility of giving col- 
lege credit during the apprentice- 
ship period so that craftsmen could 
find a broader base for their skills. 

Pres. Ben Dorsky of the Maine 
State AFL-CIO was seis for the 
conference. 

Among participants were Mass. 
Labor & Industries Commissioner 
Ernest F. Johnson; Joseph Slattery, 
IBEW, Boston; C. Stanley Whyte, 
Typographical Union; Vice Pres. 
Anthony DeAndrade, Printing 
Pressmen; Wilfred T. Connell, 
Photoengravers; Sec.-Treas. Ste- 
phen E. McCloskey, Boston Central 
Labor Union. 
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Machinists Oust 57 Invoking 
‘Fifth’ on Communist Ties — 


‘The Machinists union has ousted from its staff three special representatives who invoked the Fifth 
Amendment before a Senate subcommittee in — to answer- questions involving Communist Party 
membership or support. * 

Al J. Hayes, IAM president, sent telegrams to the, three staff members informing them of their 
dismissal. The three former representatives are. Joseph Infante, Schenectady, N. Y.; Sterling Neal, 
Louisville, Ky.; and Charles Steiner; 
Cleveland Heights, O. 


Based on Policy 


All three used the Fifth Amend- 
ment in refusing to answer ques- 
tions before the Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee headed by 


a 


agreeing to follow the policy’s 
terms.” 

The union’s executive council, 
Hayes said, will make a “thorough 
study of all evidence” to determine 
whether any action. shall be taken 
regarding their a in the 


announced, and Infante, Neal and 
Steiner had all “signed statements 


UAW Local Orders 
Trial of ‘Fifthers’ 


i 


Sen: James O. Eastland (D-Miss.). 

The IAM said the three staffers 
were “inherited. from the dying 
United Electrical Workers” during 
the past year “following the trans- 
fer of more than 45 UE locals to 
the IAM.” ‘ 

Their summary dismissal, de- 
scribed by the union as “un- 
precedented in trade union his- 
tory,” was based on an IAM 
policy that adopted the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council policy re- 
garding use of the Fifth Amend- 
ment by union officials and 
broadened it to cover “subver- 
sive activities’ as well as al- 
leged corruption. 

The IAM made it a “condition 
of employment that all representa- 


Detroit—Carl Stellato, president 
of Local 600, Auto Workers, has 
announced that trials have been or- 
dered for four officers of the local 
who invoked the Fifth Amendment 
in refusing to answer questions in- 
volving communism before the 
Eastland Senate subcommittee. 

The action is in line with a UAW 
policy announced in an administra- 
tive letter from UAW Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther to all locals. 

Max Trachtenberg, chief steward 
of Local 227, who also faced a 
hearing by the local board, re- 
quested a two-week delay. 

An official of Local 3 has ex- 
plained her use of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to her local board and the 
board took the case under advise- 
ment. 

hearing .also was given by Lo- 
cal 160 to an official who invoked 


tives endorse the policy,” the union 


the Fifth. 


Hutcheson Takes ‘Fifth’ 


Inquiry; Meany Will Consult Council 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany said he would “bring to the attention of the Executive Council 
at the earliest opportunity” actions of AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Maurice A. Hutcheson in invoking the 
Fifth Amendment before a Senate subcommittee. Hutcheson, president of the Carpenters, and two 


IAM. 


_ Study Membership 

Hayes pointed out that the 
IAM constitution bars member- 
ship to a person who “advocates 
or encourages” communist, nazi 
or other “totalitarian philosophy” 
-or who, by actions otherwise, 

“gives support to chege philoso- 

phies.” 

He said the IAM had conducted 
“exhaustive investigations” of for- 
mer UE officials, had denied mem- 
bership to 10 and had expelled, 
with $1,000 fines each, eight others 
previously granted membership. 

.Hayes in addition to heading the 
IAM is a vice president of the AFL- 
CIO, member of the Executive 
Council and chairman of ‘the fed- 
=— Ethical Practices Commit- 


In Highway 


other Carpenters’ 
used the Fifth in refusing to an- 
swer questions touching on their 
possible involvement in an Indiana 
roads scandal. 

The subcommittee headed by 
Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) 
charged that Hutcheson, Vice Pres. 
O. William Blaier and _ Treas. 
Frank L. Chapman conspired with 
two former Indiana highway de- 
partment officials to “hike” - prices 
for rights of way for the federal 
“interstate” highway program. 


Involves Land Deal 

Chapman and Blaier bought 10 
parcels of land and resold rights 
of way to the highway department 
at an $80,000 profit, committee 
staff members charged, and they 
introduced photostats of checks 
and bank accounts to support the 
charge. 

Thereafter, the checks and 
bank records showed, the $80,000 
was distributed among the five ac- 
cused persons. The highway de- 


Court Rules Pleas 
On Records Valid 


The U.S. Supreme Court 
has ruled that a union offi- 
cial can properly plead the 
Fifth Amendment when 
asked by a grand jury as to 
the whereabouts of books 
and records in his possession. 

The unanimous ruling 
came in a case involving 
Joseph Curcio, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 269 of the 
Teamsters, who had refused 
to tell a New York federal 
grand jury investigating rack- 
eteering the whereabouts of 
the records. 

The court held that a un- 
ion officer may be punished 
for failing to produce rec- 
ords in his: custody but he 
can’t be forced to answer 
questions about them and de- 
mied the right to plead the 
Fifth Amendment. 


union officials 


partment officials are under. indict- 
ment. 

Hutcheson and his associates, 
while invoking the Fifth Amend- 
ment in declining to answer 
questions, all ‘made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“I have never used any broth- 
erhood funds for any purpose 
except brotherhood business.” 

Subcommittee Counsel Filo Se- 
dillo stated that he had no evi- 
dence that union money or credit 
was used to finance the alleged 
venture, 

Attorneys for the three union 
Officials categorically assured re- 
porters, “No union funds were in- 
volved in this transaction.” 

Hutcheson, as a vice president of 
the AFL-CIO and Executive Coun- 
cil member, attended the May 20 
meeting at which Teamsters Pres. 
Dave Beck was ousted as a council 
member in a vote that Meany an- 
nounced was “unanimous.” 

Mixes Up Rights 

Asked by the Gore subcommit- 
tee whether he voted for Beck’s 
removal, Hutcheson invoked the 
Fifth Amendment in refusing to 
answer. 

He said, however, that he did 
not “completely” agree with the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council 
resolution saying that union offi- 
cials have “no right” to retain 
office if they invoke the Fifth 
Amendment for “personal pro- 
tection” from an authorized 
group investigating “alleged cor- 
ruption” on their part. 

Asked what he objected to, he 
replied: 

“It mixes up and confuses in- 
dividual rights with the duties 
and obligations of a person as 
an Officer of a union.” 


Henry A. Pfarret, cashier of 
the. Indiana National Bank, In- 
dianapolis, testified that bank rec- 
ords showed that a “Frank Chap- 
man Special Account” was opened 
on June 14, 1956, with a deposit 


In August and September an 
additional $20,000 in capital was 
supplied in bank loans to Chap- 
man, with Hutcheson endorsing 
the notes promising repayment. 

Sold Rights of Way 

Chapman and _ Blaier then 
bought land, sold rights of way to 
the state. and received 10 state 
warrants (checks) totaling $120,- 
416 payable to the Chapman Spe- 
cial Account. 

Checks then drawn on the 
special account showed a distri- 
bution of $15,500 to Hutche- 
son, $25,532 to Blaier, $26,868 
to Chapman, $15,800 to one 
highway department official, 
$15,600 to another highway offi- 
cial. 

Hutcheson invoked the Fifth 
Amendment in refusing to tell 
Gore whether he thought his al- 
leged participation in the rights 
of way deal “would bring discre- 
dit” on his union. 

Gore said he would transmit the 
hearing transcript to the Justice 
Dept. “The evidence,” he said, 
“seems to support an evident con- 
spiracy to defraud both federal and 
State governments.” 


spiracy. 


complete hearings on the Bakery 
Workers case June 15 with testi- 
mony from union Pres. James G. 
Cross and others. 


activities” by- empleyers-to ‘block 


GEORGE STUART, former vice president, Bakery Workers, tag 
Fifth Amendment, refuses answers to McClellan committee. 


‘Paper’ Locals Obj ieck 
Of Senate Probors 


The McClellan special Senate committee during July will invegf 
gate allegations that “paper” locals of the Teamsters Union fell ing 
the control of gangsters who committed acts of violence and coy 


= 


The committee was expected to 


Hearings were scheduled to be 
resumed the day after the AFL- 
CIO News went to press. 


_ Hearings on Textile 
Also scheduled for July hearings, 
according to Committee Chief 
Counsel Robert F. Kennedy, are 
hearings on Textile Workers Union 
charges of “corrupt or improper 


union organization, “especially but 
not exclusively in the South.” 

Chairman John L. McClellan 
(D-Ark.) previously had announced 
a “preliminary investigation” of 
Textile Union allegations. 

A third public hearing during 
July, Kennedy said, will see Nathan 
W. Shefferman, Chicago “labor re- 
lations” consultant. and close friend 
of Teamsters Pres. Dave Beck, re- 
called for testimony. 

McClellan said im an opening 
statement on the Bakery Workers 
case that the committee would 
disclose “certain relationships” 
indicating either “extortion” or 
“bribery.” No such instance was 
revealed before hearings were 
recessed June 7 for one week, 


Bakery Workers Vice Pres. Max 
“unusual” in his receipt of gifts to- 
New York “testimonial dinner” for 


which many employers contributed 
from $50 to $200. 


paper Guild. 


the following resolution: 


AFL-CIO News have been 


Ethical Practices Committee. 


of $20,000. 


The Guild’s executive board at its May meeting adopted 


“The international executive board has observed with pride 
and admiration the objectivity with which the editors of the 


McClellan committee and the activities of the AFL-CIO 


“Such handling of labor news is a model not only for union 
publications but also for the daily press and weekly news 
magazines in the United States and Canada. 

“The international executive board, meeting on 
1957, commends the editors of the AFL-CIO News.” 


covering the hearings of the 


May 23, 


Kralstein said there was nothing 


taling more than $60,000 from a 


Some employers filed affidavits 
that they didn’t know Kralstein and 


Guild Commends News 
_On McClellan Coverage 


The AFL-CIO News’ coverage of the McClellan committee 
hearings has won the commendation of the American News- 


did not realize the purpose of § 
dinner was to buy and furnish 
home for him. 


Amount Not the Issue 


Kralstein insisted that “ii 
amount (he got) was not the issig 
it is the principle,” and the “prin 
ciple’s the same” whether a fig 
honored at a dinner “gets $10@% 
$100,000.” He named several otha 
Bakery Workers officials as havi 
received testimonial dinners. 

He could not cite any inst 
however, involving more than 1 


LS-St-9 


UNIVERSITY OF wm 


“Li 
EGRaMit WYO one 
oe 


tively small gifts of cars, watcha 
rings—and couldn’t cite another 
where the recipient came close (im 
receiving $60,000. 

Testimony revealed that @ 
Cross’ direction a “friend,” Kay 
Lower, had been given union 
funds and. that she had “helped § 
the union” by making “friends” 
with a worker at a non-unig= 
Los Angeles bakery. 

Miss Lower invoked the Fifi 
Amendment in refusing to say 
whether she once told Los Am 
geles police that she was beatea § 
by Cross after she bought @ 
man’s diamond ring with unio 
funds and gave it to some mang 
other than Cross. _ 

Frank W. Brewster, Teamstem 
vice president and Western Conte 
ence head, in a letter to joint COUR 
cils said, “I humbly admit” that Mc 
McClellan committee hearings 
“brought to my _ attention sever 
shortcomings regarding the final 
cial management of the confer 
ence.’ 

Brewster went to trial June n 
in Washington, D. C., on charge 
of contempt of Congress for refute 
ing to answer questions put him Of 
the Senate Permanent Investigation 
subcommittee. On advice of coum 
sel he then challenged jurisdicti® 
of the subcommittee. ' a 

So did Vice Pres. Einar O. Monm 
scheduled for trial on conten 


\ 


charges next week. 
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